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ABSTRACT 

The Center for the Study of Evaluation at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, collatwrated with school site 
personnel in an attempt to build an on-going, comprehensive, 
school-based information system useful in instructional decision 
maJiing and general school renewal. Conducted at a suburban senior 
high school over an 18-month period, the project built onto the CASA 
(Computerized Accountability for Student Achievement) system already 
in use at the school. The information system idea interacted with 
three types of contextual factors $ the school's social organization, 
teachers* thinking and reasoning about information, and leadership 
and support. While faculty opinion was divided as to the usefulness 
of a school-based information system (citing irrelevance of 
building-level data to ongoing classroom teaching and individual 
diagnostic information needs, as well as possible abuses such as 
biasing teacher attitudes), teachers' positive reactions seemed to 
center on the Student-At -A -Glance and Class- At-A-Glance data report 
forms. Without settings for use beyond the individual teacher in a 
self-contained classroom and without the principal's commitment, 
there seemed little likelihood of further development of the system 
at this school. However, information gathered during this project was 
used at both the classroom and building levels. (25 references) 
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ABSTRACT 



CSE Staff and School Site Personnel collaborated in an 
attempt to build an on-goitig, comprehensive, school-based 
information system useful in instructional decision making 
and general school renewal. The project was conducted at a 
suburban senior high school over an 18«month period. The 
information-system idea interacted with three types of con- 
textual factors: the school's social organization, teachers' 
thinking and reasoning about information, and leadership and 
support. While faculty opinion was divided as to the useful- 
school-based information system (citing irrelevance 
Of building-level data to ongoing classroom teaching and indi- 
vidual diagnostic information needs, as well as possible abuses 
such as biasing teacher attitudes), teachers' positive reactions 
seemed to center on the Student-At-A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance 
?f:Sv,"^?^^ Without settings for use beyond the individual 

teacher in a self-contained classroom and without the principal's 
commitment, there seemed little likelihood of further develop- 

durin«^^o®.f?f ^^^^ However, information gathered 

during the reality test was used at both the classroom and build- 
ing levels. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This paper describes, analyzes, and draws lessons from one 
recent attempt to build an on-going, comprehensive, school-based 
^ information system useful in instructional decision making and 

general school renewal. The project was conducted at a suburban, 
senior high school over a period of about eighteen months from 
December, 1983 through June, 1985. It was the collaborative 
effort of staff at UCLA's Center for the Study of Evaluation 
and teachers, administrators, and others at the school site. 
Personnel in the central administrative and data processing 
offices of the school's district were also involved. 

The project was undertaken as a reality test. Its purpose 
was to examine, in an actual secondary-school setting, the 
feasibility of certain concepts and procedures included in 

f 

earlier writings by the UCLA project directors. They have 

glossed these concepts and methods with the terms systemic 

evaluation (Burstein, J 983, 1984a-c; Sirotnik, Burstein, & 

Thomas, 1983) and contextual appraisal (Sirotnik, 1984a; Sirotnik 

& Oakes, 1981a, b). Summarizing some essential features 

encompassed by these notions, Sirotnik and Burstein (1985, p.l) 

have explained: 

Regardless of the terminology, the idea is built 
around the use of comprehensive information — data 
including but not limited to achievement outcomes 
-- to inform school improvement efforts at all 
organizational levels of the educational enterprise. 
Perhaps even more central is the idea that the use 
of comprehensive information systems is not 
something that can be packaged and forced upon 
school people; rather they must be appropriately and 
non-trivially involved throughout the processes of 
i development and implementation. 
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other elements embodied m earlier descriptions of systemic 
evaluation or contextual appraisal for schools will be outlined 
below. These two ideas, however, were the fundamental, guiding 
principles of the reality test dicussed here. 

Throughout the project's eighteen months on site, the author 
of this report acted as a participant observer. He sat in on 
nearly every event formally connected with the project, recoro'ig 
conversation verbatim or near-verbatim and documenting action 
'•play by play" in narrative field notes. During other moments on 
site, he set down potentially relevant talk and behavior in the 
same way. He also collected and maintained a file of project 
artifacts: drafts of project materials, meeting agendas, and all 
letters, memos and other documents that seemed germane to the 
reality test. Finally, toward the end of project activities at 
the high school, he conducted open-ended interviews with 23 
school staff members (including 18 classroom teachers) to elicit 
their reactions to project efforts and assisted in gathering 
questionnaire responses to the project from 49 more of the 
school's 83 classroom teachers. Collectively, these data 
constitute the basis of the description and analysis that follow. 

Of this report's three ma^or parts, the first two are 
largely descriptive. Part I, The Reality Test, provides general 
background on what was done, where and when. After briefly 
elaborating the concept of systemic evaluation that informed the 
project, it gives a thumbnail sketch of the school and its setting 
then goes on to chronicle roa^or project activities. 

Part II, The Results, recounts the activities and attitudes 
that in the end the project apparently engendered. In particular, 



it details what high school staff members thought about and did 
with the information forms the project produced. It also 
describes the status of project components as UCLA participants 
turned them ever to the school personnel in June, 1985. 

Part III, Analysis and Lessons, turns from the more or less 
literal description of what happened to an interpretive account 
of how it happened. That is, it identifies some key factors that 
seem to have influenced the reality test and its results. These 
are dissected and discussed under three general headings: U) the 
social organization of the school; (2) teachers' thinking and 
reasoning about information; and (3) leadership and support. 
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PART I 
THE REALITY TEST 
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Conceptual Foundations and Goals of the Reality Test 
As noted above, the conceptual foundations of the 
information-system "reality test" lay in the ideology and 
^ methodology that has been called systemic evaluation. Even 

though the systemic evaluation model per se was never on trial 
(only some of its constitutive ideas and methods were actually 
tested), the model as a whole did serve as an important reference 
point throughout the project. It served as a reference point in 
delimiting project goals. As a reference point for UCLA staff, it 
came to influence the processes and decisions through which the 
reality test evolved. And in the end, the model as a whole can 
appropriately serve — and has served here and elsewhere — as a 
useful reference point for reflecting upon what happened at the 
high school site and what did not. This section, therefore 

* presents a brief overview of the systemic evaluation model; then, 
with that as background, it outlines the specific goals of the 
reality test. 

The Systemic Evaluati on Model 

A conceptual paper by SirotniJc, Burstein, and Thomas (1983) 
discusses many of the key principles of systemic evaluation. 
Among them are the following: 

1. Outcome indices have limited value, be/ond their immediate 
descriptive signal, for helping direct an agenda for school 
improvement . 

2. A necessary requisite is relevant information on the 
circumstances, activities and sentiments associated wiLh 
schooling process. 

3. The criteria of relevance are based upon the perceived needs 
of the significant "actors" in the setting (e.g., 
administrators, teachers, students, parents) and the 

* inherent value systems through which these perceptions are 

filtered. 

5 
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4. Information gathering as Icn owledqe production has several 
crucial and interrelated features: 

a. It is operationalized with a multi-method approach to 
data collection (e.g., survey questionnaire, interview, 
anecdotal and structured obser/ation, documentation and 
archival records ) . f 

b. It is conceptualized and analyzed from a multi-level 
(e.g., individual, class, school, district) 
perspective. 

c. It embraces multi -inquiry paradigms (e.g., empirical 
analytical, naturalistic/ interpretive and critical- 
dialectic) . 

5. Information as )tnowledge is not an end in itself but is, 
instead, a catalyst for evaluative discourse and action; 
systemic evaluation must, therefore, be legitimized as a 
natural and ongoing part of the daily work life of those for 
whom the Jcnowledge is to be relevant. 

Underlying these principles is a view of the school as a 

cultural /ecological system. Renewal of that system comes about 

ideally, the systemic evaluation model suggests, through: , 

a process by which the circumstances, 
activities, and meanings [of the school as 
system j come to be understood and actsd upon 
by people to whom it is relevant... Cthe 
renewal process] is people actively and 
continuously engaged in the systematic and 
rigorous deliberation over amy and all 
information seen to be potentially relevant to 
school improvement (Sirotnik, Burstein, & 
Thomas, 1983, p. 35). 

As all the foregoing should indicate, the model or 

conceptualization is not a blueprint or recipe for what to do, 

but a set of principles that can guide local developmental 

efforts. 

Elaborating on this point and emphasizing that info4.-mation 
systems cannot productively be "packaged and forced on school 
people," Sirotnik and Burstein (19S5, p.l) have gone on to state: i 
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Our ideal view, then, of school-based 
information systems sees such systems in the 
context of a more general commitment to 
critical inquiry (Sirotnik & Oakes, 1985) at 
the school level — a commitment that provides 
administrators and staff with significant time 
and resources for both questioning what they 
do and collecting data that can help inform 
decisions as to how they might go about doinc> 
It better... The process of dialogue, 
clarifying values and human interests, making 
and acting upon decisions, and reevaluating 
these actions, therefore, becomes as important 
as the empirical data bases required to 
inform the process. 

This brief summary of the systemic evaluation 
conceptualization or model does injustice to the richness of 
thought and to the diversity of philosophic and empirical sources 
upon which it was built. It does, however, accurately capture 
Its most fundamental principles and thus serves as useful 
background for explaining both the goals of the reality test and 
(further on) the results of that effort. 
The Goals of the Reality Test 

As the foregoing summary indicates, systemic evaluation 
consists of two major components at the school level: (1) a 
continuing process -- dialogue, reflection, and decision making 
in the context of an organizational structure that supports 
critical inquiry; and, (2) a comprehensive, multi-method, multi- 
level information system, based on the perceived needs of school 
personnel, to inform that process. It was the second of these 
two components that the project set out to reality test in the 
setting of a suburban senior high school. 

UCLA project directors have explained their decision to 
focus on the information-system side of the systemic evaluation 
concept in the following way: 
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Our choice to "decontextualize" conceptually 
this phase of the study was deliberate on two 
accounts: (1) resources and time did not 
permit working at a school site with staff 
willing to engage in long-term school renewal 
activities and (2) the reality is such that 
many schools and districts are already 
involved with information systems in less than 
desirable staff planning and development 
configurations. We decided, therefore, to 
reality test the information side of the 
systemic evaluation^ idea in the context of a 
typical secondary school setting, with an 
information system already in place, but with 
little teacher awareness of how and why it 
might be utilized (Sirotnik & Burstein, 1985, 
p. 5). 

More generally, the choice to proceed in a high school site 
"was in response to both national and local concerns about 
secondary school reform" (Sirotnik & Burstein, 1985, p. 3). 

With these decisions, the general goal of the project became 
to identify and examine the kinds of issues that arise when a 
school with a good deal of computerized information already 
available, working with outside help, sets out to establish a 
comprehensive information system. More specifically, the project 
sought to explore two broad types of issues. One type can be 
called technical; the other social. 

Technical issues included the problems, concerns and 
alternative solution strategies that arose in generating 
comprehensive, multi- level data; in integrating new and extant 
data across computer files; and in displaying selected data 
quickly and conveniently to meet the voiced needs of different 
user groups at the high school site. (This paper only mentions 
one or two of these issues in passing. For details see Burstein, 
1984a, 1985; Ender, 1984; Sirotnik and Burstein, 1984, pp.30ff.) 
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Social issues explored through the reality test are 
suggested by the following questions (of., Sirotnik and Burstein, 
1985, p. 5): 

o How do educators in a high school setting 

think and reason about information for routine 
instructional decision making? 

o What kinds of information do they say that 
they want and for what purposes do they say 
that they want it? 

o In what format and under what conditions do 
they want to have particular kinds of 
information? 

o When desired information is delivered to 
educators under the conditions and in the 
formats that they specify, how and why are 
various pieces of information used md not 
used? 

o What issues of privacy, confidentiality, etc. , 
arise in the gathering, filing, and delivery of 
the kinds of information that educators want? 

o What status do the information-system 

development effort and the information system 
itself achieve Sinong the many routine tasks 
and special projects that claim the time of 
the school people? 

o What belief systems, social organizational, 

and other contextual factors impinge on any or 
all of the above, and how do they do so? 

This report addresses these and similar social or 
human factors questions as they emerged throughout the eighteen- 
month reality test. {Background on social issues that began to 
emerge in the early stages of the project appears in Burstein and 
Sifotnik, 1984; Dorr-Bremme, 1984; Sirotnik, 1984; and Sirotnik 
and Burstein, 1984.) 

By identifying, examining, and beginning to work through 
these kinds of technical and social issues at one high school 
site, the UCLA staff expected to gain understandings that could 
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help other schools and districts more smoothly and efficiently to 
develop comprehensive information systems of their own. 

The Setting of the Reality Test 

r 

Toward the goals outlined above, UCLA staff negotiated a 

working agreement to reality test the concept of comprehensive, 

school-based information systems at King High School in the 

1 

Valley Unified School District. Located in a steadily growing 
suburban community on the fringe of metropolitan Los Angeles, the 
Valley Unified School District serves an enrollment of nearly 
20,000 students from diverse cultural and soioeconomic 
backgrounds. Its 19 elementary schools ^grades K-6) feed into 
four junior highs (grades 7-9), and finally into two high schools 
(grades 10-12). 

One of the latter, King, has a student body of some 2,000. 
Approximately 85 percent of its students are "Anglo"; the other 
15 percent includes Hispanics, Asians, and Blacks. School 
authorities estimate that about 8 to 10 percent of King's 
graduating seniors go on to attend four-year colleges or 
universities. Another 20-30 percent, they say, enroll in a local, 
two-year community college. 

The school prides itself on offering a full range of 
advanced placement courses, a rich curriculum, successful 
athletic programs, and a wide range of other extracurricular 
activities. Educators at King and in the District, however, 
express some concern that King graduates may not be pursuing 
post-secondary educational and career opportunities concomitant 
with the quality of school programs. 

10 
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While in most ways neither King nor the Valley Unified 
School District are unusual, some special information resources 
and educational programs made them propitious settings for the 
trial of a comprehensive information sy&tem. 

One distinctive feature of the resources at King High 
School is CASA (Computerized Accountability for student 
Achievement). A computer-based student information management 
system, CASA gives counseling staff and assistant principals 
instantaneous access to a wealth of information stored on each 
student. Through this system, counseling staff and 
administrators can access such student-level information as 
standardized test scores for multiple years (including 
information prior to high school entry); proficiency testing 
information (from the District's Computer Managed Instructional 
Program, which monitors student progress in grades K-10 through 
the use of CRT's based on District continuum); curriculum and 
performance information including courses taken, credits, grades 
and class rank; background information including parental 
occupations, family size, census tract location of residence, and 
ethnicity; current school status information including 
eligibility for special programs (Gifted and Talented, bilingual, 
special education), special school activities (athletics, school 
paper, etc.), complete attendence history and referrals to 
various school services (psychologist, health office, counselor 
and guidance office, principal, etc.). 

The CASA system was developed with Title iv-c funds. The 
system is currently being augmented through state school 
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improvement funds targeted to the development of a computer- 
managed Career Magnet School (CMS) program. CMS seeks to align 
student's career interests with specific courses in the school. 
{Careers Magnet schools are first broken down into career paths 
such as computer technology and then further into programs such 
as computer technician, operator, programmer, or designer). The 
skill-to-course and skill-to-career matches are being 
computerized so that counseling staff can develop courses of 
study for students choosing particular careers and monitor their 
progress at obtaining prerequisite skills. 

CMS is one of two efforts recently instituted at King High 
School that are directed at career and academic decirion making. 
The other, the Learning Resources Center (LRC), offers students 
and teachers academic resources (materials, assistance) for 
remedial and advanced work. These two programs appear to be 
guided by a general concern that students do not have the 
necessary information and skills to attain the post-secondary 
education and careers they might want. The implicit assumption 
is that by providing sudents with more information about career 
opportunities and their necessary prerequisites (CMS) on the one 
hand, and resources for remediating or enhancing their academic 
performance (LRC), on the other, that students will make better 
decisions about how to benefit from their hign school experience 
and be better prepared for their future. 

Thus, King High School in the Valley Unified School District 
presented itself, from several points of view, as an appropriate 
environment in which to test the compiehensive-information-system 
idea. Through CASA the school had access to a wealth of 
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potentially relevant information and to a computer system for 
delivering information to some King personnel. At the same time, 
there was ample evidence that few King classroom teachers knew of 
CASA's existence. Fewer still had ever attempted to use it, in 
part because it was intended primarily to serve central office 
staff. (See Dorr-Bremme, 1984, pp. 10-18, for documentation and 
details.) Programs designed to accommodate students' diversity 
and to prepare them for post -graduation pursuits (CMS and LRC) 
suggested naturally occurring opportunities for information use. 
So, too, did staff members' concern wich problems such as high 
absenteeism and drop-out rates (cf., Sirotnik and Burstein, 1985, 
p. 3). Finally, there were a few key figures at King who 
exhibited keen interest in the idea of information for 
institutional decision mak-^ng. 

Aside from the promising CASA technology, however, King High 
School and its district provided a typical suburban settira. 
There was reason to believe, therefore, that the types of issues, 
concerns, and enthusiasms which surfaced during the reality test 
at King would be broadly germane to circumstances in many other 
secondary schools and their districts. 

The Reality Test In Overview: 
A Chronicle of Project Activities 

Participants 

Central to the reality test throughout its eighteen, on-site 
months were the activities and decisions of the joint UCLA-King 
High school "Work Group." The membership of that group is listed 
below: 



King High School 



UCLA 



The Principal 

An Assistant Principal (and 

coordinator of special projects) 

A counselor (and coordinator of 
the school improvement program) 

A math teacher (and dept. chair) 

A foreign language teacher 

A social studies teacher 

A teacher of science and health 

An English teacher 



A physical education teacher 
An English teacher 
A special education teacher 
A teacher of art and English 



The four King faculty members listed below the line joined the 
Woi.. Group in mid-November, 1984, when the other members decided 
the time was ripe to increase teacher involvement. 

The District's willingness to provide release time for 
teachers to attend Work Group and other project meetings 
consistently constrained the number of teachers who could 
participate and the frequency with which they could meet. 
Nevertheless, school administrators and UCLA staff generally 
agreed that a smaller, rather than a larger, group was best in 
the project's early stages. The feeling was that a larger number 
of participants would ma)ce discussion and decision making more 
cumbersome and time-consuming (cf., Sirotnik and Burstem, 1985, 
p. 6) . 

Others occasionally joined m the collaborative activity of 
the regular work Group members. During two or three meetings, 
for instance, research assistants and/or a computer specialist 
from UCLA were present. An administrative assistant from the 



Leigh Burstein 

(Pro3ect Co-director) 
Ken Sirotnik 

(Project Co-director) 
Don Dorr-Bremme 

( Participant-observer ) 
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King High School office sat in on the early meetings, sharing the 
experiences she had gained in processing teachers' requests for 
information from the District's files. A second assistant 
principal from the high school dropped in for several minutes at 
one or two Work Group sessions. Routinely, however, it was the 
cast of characters listed above who did the work and made the 
decisions that constituted the reality test. Other important 
players were the Valley Unified School District's Assistant 
Superintendent for Instructional and Support Services and members 
of the District's data processing unit. The former acted as the 
District administration's liaison with the project. The latter 
provided critical technical assistance to the school-based 
effort. 

A Chronicle of Reality-Test Activities 

Focusing on the actions and decisions of the joint UCLA-King 
High School Work Group, this chronicle recounts, step by step, 
the principal events of the comprehensive- information-system 
reality test. A closer look at the context in which these events 
occurred, and an analytic-interpretive look at the thought 
processes and interactional dynamics that characterized them, is 
presented in Part III. This chronological narrative is intended 
only to outline project processes and make the discussion of 
results in Part II more understandable. 

In retrospect, the reality test appears to have evolved 
naturally through four general phases. Members of the Work Group 
never noticed these at the time. Their activities followed one 

from another in a logical flow, with only the very general goals 

2 

established by UCLA staff as a guide. Nevertheless, as the 
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emphasis of the Work Group's activities changed with time, its 
work shaped itself into four stages or phases; and these provide 
a useful way for thinking about the reality test. 

Phase 1 {February, 1984 through May, 1984) centered on # 
identifying, locating and gathering data to meet ^xrig staff 
members' professed information needs. 

Phase 2 (June, 1984 through October, 1984) concentrated upon 
selecting the most relevant information from the data base and 
developing concise, appealing ways of displaying it for 
different user groups and purposes. Three prototype information 
forms were developed. 

Phase 3 (November, 1984 to February, 1985) focused upon 
preparations for a schoolwide trial of the information forms 
created in Phase 2. 

Phase 4 (February, 1985 to June, 1985) revolved around the 
schoolwide trial, assessing its results, and revising the data 
base and information forms in light of those results. 

This overview of the project's phases should provide a 
framework for following the chronology of events below. 

Phase 1: Identifying, Locating, and Gathering Data to Meet staff 
Members ' Needs 

Before the Work Group convened its first session, the UCLA 
project directors had had several discussxo.is with administrators 
at King High and in the Valley Unified School District. These 
served to lay a foundat'on for the project by clarifying the 
interests, commitments, and responsibilities of the school, the 
District, and the UCLA project team, in addition. District data ' 
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processing (DP) personnel had briefed UCLA staff and King's 
Principal and Assistant Principal on the information files 
routinely maintained in Valley Unified' s Burrough's B6800 
^ mainframe computer. DP personnel had also outlined the 

organization of and linkages among those files » as well as the 
general capabilities of the District's computer hardware and 
software. 

With these initial steps accomplished, the first meeting of 
the Work Group took place on Febrary 22, 1984. Most of the 
session was a relatively unstructured, spontaneous discussion of 
teachers' information needs. Much of the talk revolved around 
teachers' frustration with students' placement: they felt 
students often lacked appropriate skills and prerequisite courses 
for the classes to which they were assigned. Thus, they wanted 
* District computers to "red flag" or "kick out" unusual cases for 

further consideration during student course scheduling. They 
also wanted information that would allow them to "screen" the 
students assigned to them. Interest was expressed in obtaining 
data on students' "reading level," past classes and performance 
in them, writing ability, and ability "to think abstractly." One 
teacher introduced the idea that teachers should receive 
information in a simple, concise from, "simply one sheet per 
clc.ss." others concurred, when UCLA participants raised the 
issue of collecting "new data," two Work Group faculty members 
expressed interest in knowing (as one put it) "from students' 
point of view, what kinds of methods of instruction do they find 
work best for them." Finally, it bacame apparent in this first 
meeting that teachers had little or no idea what rep':>rts on 
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students the District could already make available to them. (See 
Dorr-Bremme, 1984, pp. 8-10 for details.) 

As this initial Work Group meeting ended, one UCLA 
participant asked teachers to discuss the following issues with 
their department colleagues in preparation for the next session: 
"first, the kinds of things you need for your classes, your 
departments? and second, the kinds of things you'd want to 
collect on an on-going basis" for longitudinal monitoring of the 
health of the school. 

The second Work Group meeting two weeks later (February 29, 
1984) evolved as teachers reported on their discussions of these 
issues with faculty colleagues. The focal point of this 
discussion was the Foreign Language Teacher's report, reproduced 
here as Exhibit #1. Other teachers, arriving with less formal 
and comprehensive reports, simply added to or commented upon the 
Foreign Language Teacher's suggestions. Most supported the idea 
of a one-page-per-class report that would have most of the 
information displayed in Exhibit #1. Their reasoning was that 
such information would give them a "rough idea" of "what the 
class is like" and "how well a kid is doing." This would be 
useful at the beginning of a class; "you can modify it once you 
start working with them," one teacher explained. 

Based upon the flow of teachsrs* comments, a UCLA 
participant noted that "the ARF is holding up pretty well"' and 
produced a copy of this standard District report, more formally 
know as an Activities Referral Form. Much of the information 
Work Group members had been saying that they wanted was, indeed, 
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Exhibit # 1 



Spanish Teacher 

I. Suggestions for items to be printed on one sheet of 

information, to be distributed to teachers one time per 
semester: (one sheet per class) 

1. Student name 

2. Student address 

3. Student phone number (home) 

4. Student I.D, number 

5. CMS /counsel lor designation/ grade level 

6. G.P.A. 

7. college prep/non-college prep designation 

8. Parent or guardian's name 

9. Parent or guardian's business phone number 

10. Lunch pass /smoking permit designation 

11. student currently working? 



II. Foreign Language Departmental Agenda of information desired 
(In addistion to the above general infromation) 

1. Ethnic background 

2. Ethnic attitudes and/or biases 

3. Why taking foreign language 

4. Subject area preferences 

5. CTBS scores - English/Reading/Language arts 

6. Student Hobbies /leisure time activities 

7. Home environment (both parents, single parent, step- 
parents, number of siblings etc.) 

8. Student perceptions of effective teaching methods as 
pertaining to foreign language 
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available on this form. Nevertheless, teachers commented that 
the form's format was "too dense" and that "it has to be in 
English? numbers won't work." None of those present had seen, 
much less used, the ARF (see Exibit $2), As one teacher said, 
"All this information is in the building, but we don't know how 
to find it." 

Toward the end of this second, all-day meeting of the Work 

Group, UCLA staff distributed several teacher and student 

attitude surveys developed in t^^ context of various educational 

3 

research projects. Looking toward similar surveys as part of 
the reality test, they asked teachers to sort through these and 
select items or item sets that they would want to include on 
questionnaires designed for King High School students and 
faculty. 

During March, King Work Group members completed this task 
and sent annotated copies of the surveys to UCLA. There, rough 
drafts of teacher and student surveys were assembled using the 
xtems recommended by the high school participants. 

The third Work Group meeting (April 3, 1984) was devoted 
exclusively to editing the rough-draft student questionnaire 
based on teachers' item choices. The group's goal was to arrive 
at an instrument that met three criteria: (1) it could be 
completed by students within one forty-five minute class 
period; (2) it could be answered on the machine- scorable forms 
routinely used in District testing, (limit: 2O0 responses); (3) 
it would yield information on student attitudes which seemed to 
meet the needs of teachers as articulated by Work Group faculty 
members. With considerable give and take during the meeting's 
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txMbit #2 
Activities Reftrral Form (ARF) 
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three hours, such a questionnaire was shaped from the much longer 
draft version. 

For several reasons, no work was done on the draft teacher 

I 

survey during this meeting. King Work Group participants seemed 
less interested m eliciting the views of teachers than in 
discovering those of students. There was concern about whether 
teachers would respond positively tr a questionnaire. (A year or 
so earlier, the Principal had surveyed teachers, but little had 
been done with the results. Work Group teachers felt their 
colleagues might resent taking time to fill out another survey 
under these circiunstances . ) Furthermore, the Principal was 
unable to attend this Work Group session « and it seemed advisable 
to discuss a teacher survey with him. Thus, the student 
questionnaire took priority. As the meeting drew to a close, 
copies of the draft teacher questionnaire were distributed, and 
King Work Group members were asked to winnow down the 
number of items it contained and to suggest changes as seemed 
appropriate. 

The weeks of April and May that followed this meeting were 
given over to preparations for the student survey. UCLA staff 
updated District administrators on progress. Some issues 
r .garding the privacy and confidentiality of survey information 
were quickly resolved. UCLA staff made some final refinements in 
the questionnaire; it was approved by King High's Principal and 
duplicated at the District office. The District's data 
processing units printed King students' identification numbers on 
the answer forms, (This was to allow integration of survey data 
with other student information m the District's files.) In a 
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fourth, orief Work Group meeting on May 17th, group mertUsers 
worked out the final plans for survey administration. 

Following these plans, UCLA staff spent the entire day 
before the survey was to be administered, meeting with King 
classroom teachers in small groups during their free periods. 
Period by period, the UCLA representatives distributed class sets 
of answer sheets and student questionnaires, then went on to 
elaborate administration procedures. In so doing, they gave 
ample time to explaining the overall purposes of the reality test 
and its goal of serving teachers at King High School and 
elsewhere. They also opened the floor m each small-group 
meeting for teachers' questions and reactions. 

This was the first opportunity for the faculty as a whole to 
participate m the reality-test process, and the points of view 
they expressed were diverse. Some of the most vocal teachers 
were negative; others expressed cautious interest; still others 
submitted constructive suggestions. (For details on the 
interaction during these sessions, refer to Dorr-Bremme, 1984, 
pp. 31ff.) In any case, all indicated that they would oversee 
proper administration of the survey. 

As scheduled and without difficulties, the student 
questionnaire was administered to all King high School students 
in their third period classes on May 24, 1984. (See Appendix A 
for a copy of the instrument. For a detailed discussion of its 
underlying rationale and content structure, refer to Burstem and 
Sirotnik, 1984.) In all, nearly 1500 students, about 87% of the 
King student body, completed some part of the questionnaire. 
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Non-response rates to particular items were low: no greater than 
one percent m the first 120 items? no larger than 20% for items 
near the survey's end. Analyses of students' answers suggested 
that they took the survey task seriously. UCLA staff considered 

i 

the administration a success and judged the data useful. 

With the successful completion of the student survey, the 
emphasis of the project shifted; another phase of activity began. 

Phase 2; Selecting Information, Data Analyses, and Presentation 
Formats for Different Purposes 

During previous meetings, the King High members of the Work 
Group had expressed interest xn a wide range of information. No 
consensus had been reached, however, about exactly which data 
they wanted, how they wanted it analyzed and aggregated, or how 
they wanted it displayed. (Teachers had only spoken of a one 
page sheet with student-by-student information for each of their 
classes. I Resolving these issues became the central task of the 
Work Group during the second phase of the reality test, which 
lasted from June through October of 1984. 

As a start on this work, UCLA tabulated the students' 
responses to the survey and added them to the actual 
questionnaire. (See Appendix A. The numbers next to each 
response choice show the percent of students who chose that 
response. Underlining highlights the most frequent choices.) 
This simple report of survey results became one catalyst for 
activity during the next two Work Group meetings. Held on June 
18 and 19, 1984, these day-long sessions established the basic 
parameters for the three information forms which were later 
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distributed to the entire King High School faculty. 

The first session began with a general review of survey 
results. Teachers commented on the responses that struck them as 
interesting: "I thought most of them were living with one 
parent i" "The kids see the quality of teachers and people who 
run the school as a minor problem. That's good news." "The kids 
seem to feel pretty positive about themselves, which is great. 
Sometimes thjy seem like chronic depressives . " 

After a half -hour of such free-floating commentary, one of 
the UCLA project directors passed out several sheets which used 
actual survey data to illustrate different ways of portraying 
information. In an accompanying talk, he explained that "we can 
think about data at the individual level... the class level, 
averages and distributions, and at the departmental or school 
level, too." He reminded the group that "not all the important 
data is in the survey. At the class level, for example, you might 
want to consider whether it's class size, college prep track, or 
what have you that's making a difference..." Then, he walked the 
group through the different report formats on the handout. These 
contrasted 'the usual kind of table you see m a technical 
report" with various other displays, such as histograms, which 
the UCLA staff had guessed teachers might find more concise and 
appealing. In addition to demonstrating visual formats, the 
examples on the handout illustrated how data could be combined 
and analyzed, e.g., m simple cross- tabulations . 

This introductory talk became, along with the report of 
survey results, another important catalyst for the Work Group's 



subsequent activity. Once it was concluded, UCLA staff divided 
participants into two groups, both of which included UCLA and 
King High staff. The groups were charged with selecting the 
information they felt were most relevant at three levels: the 
individual level (student by student), the class level (composite 
or aggregate data for class groups), and the school level. 

During the remainder of this June 18 meeting, the Work Group 
debated alternative choices in the two subgroups chaired by UCLA 
project directors. In general, teachers found it easiest (as one 
teacher formulated it) "to work at the individual level: to 
think about how it might be useful in planning at that level, to 
think about how it might be formatted. Primarily, I'm thinking 
m terms of one sheet per class." Another concurred, adding that 
in the case of most teachers, "anything more than one page would 
go m the trash." With suggestions and encouragement by UCLA 
staff, however, teachers outlined some data they believed would 
be useful to have for class groups. An'i when it came to 
discussing school level aggregations, the Principal took the lead 
in specifying relevant information. 

The next day's session (June 19) was devoted to finalizing 
the choices made the previous day. The concept of three report 
forms was ratified as the meeting opened. 

One forn! was envisioned as a kind of elaborated class roster 

a student by student form that would include such data as: 

4 

student's grade level, Career Magnet School affiliation, 
standardized test scores, grade point average, absences, plus 
seven columns of survey data ranging from post-high-school 
aspirations to an aggregate indicator of "academic self -concept . " 
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Both of the previous day's small groups also expressed interest 
in information that would give them insights into how students' 
spent their out-of-school hours, e.g., number of hours spent on 
^ lotos, extra-curricular participation, etc. There was a 

great deal of agreement among King Work group members regarding 
what should toe included on this one-page, student-level form. 
Debate centered on only two or three survey items: e.g., 
survey item #63. "I don't have enough time to do my homework" 
(eliminated on grounds "it isn't worth the space"); student's sex 
("we'll Know that by the time we look at this (data sheet]"), 
etcetera. 

When discussion turned to the "class-level profile," there 
was more disagreement about what to include. The main point of 
debate was whether to include mostly different kinds of 
information than on the student-level form or, on the other hand, 
to devote much of the class-level form to aggregates of 
the individual data on the student-by-student sheet. 

Teachers agreed that the class-level information, like the 
student-by-student data, should go on one sheet. UCLA staff were 
skeptical about whether this could be done given the wide range 
of information teachers wanted. In this context, teachers 
decided to forego the class composites of data that would already 
appear student by student. Instead, they chose to have the class 
profile: (1) graph students' grouping preferences work alone, 
in homogeneous small groups, etc. (survey items #106-109); 12) 
shew students' learning activity preferences — listen to the 
teacher, do projects, etc. (survey items #123-138); (3) indicate 
whether they liked the class subject (survey items #92-100); and 
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(4) cover several other, individual questionnaire items. UCLA 
staff agreed to try to present this data in a concise format, if 

not in one page. 

Discussion of the school-level report was brief. Teachers 
offered some suggestions and comments; one UCLA participant urged 
that the school report "tie to themes that are salient for the 
school." Ultimately, the Principal identified three themes he 
believed "should be dealt with in a whole-school way": 

First, 48 percent of the students say they 
expect to go to a four -year college, but only 
10 percent are doing that... 

Second, at least 40 percent said they are 
comfortable about choosing a career goal now. 
This has implications for our Career Magnet 
program, it might reinforce directions we're 
headed now. 

Third, the purpose of the school: what they 
see the school as emphasizing and what they 
want, the personal versus the academic [survey 
items #91 and 921. 

With a bit more discussion, the meeting adjourned. 

Taken together, these two sessions set the agenda for the 
UCLA staff for the summer of 1984. As the King staff went off 
for the summer, UCLA participants began to experiment with 
different ways of formatting the information that the teachers 
wanted. This process has recently been described in some detail 
by Sirotnik and Burstein (1985, pp. 14-34) and need not be 
detailed here. Suffice it to say that it resulted in several 
alternative formats for the student-level report and the class- 
level report, plus some graphs that could become part of a 
school-level report. 

Three other project activities occupied the summer months. 
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UCLA Staff had earlier collected work Group teachers* 
comments and suggestions on the draft teacher survey originally 

m 

produced in March. Now» they synthesized these into a second, 
* revised draft. Second, UCLA staff worked with King High 

administrators and counselors to assure that incoming sophomores 
received the student survey during their registration and 
orientation meetings at the end of August. (Some 79% of the new 
tenth graders completed a shorter version of the questionnaire, 
edited to eliminate questions that presumed attendance at King.) 
And finally, uCLA and King's Principal worked to secure the 
District's continuing support of the project. Specifically, it 
had seemed that the Assistant Superintendent had committed 
himself to reimbursing teachers for attendance at two Work Group 
meetings in the early days of SeptemiPer, before school began. As 
September approached, this commitment seemed in doubt. 

Uncertainty regarding the level of District support 
continued into October, making project planning for the 1984-85 
school year difficult. (See Dorr-Bremme, 1984, pp. 40-43, for an 
account of interaction between UCLA and Valley Unified 
administrators during this period. ) In the midst of this 
uncertainty, however, reality test activities went ahead. 

District reimbursement for two, day-long me^^tings in 
September never materialized, but the Work Croup did gather for 
three hours just before the opening of school on September 6, 
1984. Several important decisions were made during this session. 
First, with complete consensus, the teachers expressed their 
preferences for one of several prototype student-level report 



formats and one of several class-level displays. (These had come 
to be called, respectively. "Students-At-A-Glance" and "Class-At- 
A-Glance"» each is shown in Appendix B.) A few minor revisions in 
the two forms were suggested, but the response to both prototypes 
was enthusiastic. 

Some graphs which later became part of a school-level 
composite ( "School-At-A-Glance," Appendix B) were also well 
received, and discussion o£ school-level data gave rise to 
considering how to share the survey findings and these prototypes 
with the King faculty as a whole. The idea of simply 
distributing the questionnaire with added results was quickly 
rejected on the grounds that (as one teacher expressed it) "we 
need personal contact. That's the only way we're going to get 
people interested and involved." Ultimately, the Work Group 
decided on a faculty meeting, to be held for two-and-a-half hours 
before school on a "minimum day," as the vehicle for approaching 
the entire staff. The goals of the meeting would be "to meet our 
commitment to give them feedback," "to stimulate interest, 
curiosity, and dialogue,^ "to explain the project," "to let 
people know we'd like them to join [the Work Group], " and "to get 
feedback on the forms." This decision was reached amidst a wide- 
ranging discussion of the project's future, its goals, and the 
feasibility of expecting on-going school renewal at King High 
School. That King staff would soon need to assume greater 
responsibility for evolving the information system was generally 
acknowledged . 

As the meeting drew to a close, a general agenda for the 
anticipated faculty meeting was sketched out. The history of the 



UCLA-King cpliaboration, the survey and its history, would be 
covered first. Then, the prototype Students-At-A-Glance and 
Class-At-A-'31ance would be distributed for reactions. A school- 
level report, organized around the Principal's three themes 
would be given out, and the faculty would then be divided into 
small groups to react to the school wide themes and the forms in 
general. Teachers in the work Group would play a maxn role in 
the presentation, and other faculty members would be invited to 
join an expanded group. 

Just after this work Group session, UCLA staff met with 
King's Principal to plan the next steps for negotiating continued 
District support. Clearly, plans to expand the Work Group and to 
distribute information to all teachers for their classes would 
require District resources: release time for Work Group 
teachers, data processing time to produce the forms, etc 

School and District administrators, together with UCLA 
personnel, met to discuss such matters on September 27. District 
people liked the "At-A-Glance" reports and approved the general 
direction of the reality test, but the Assistant Superintendent 
added "we don't have a lot of bucks" to support it. Eventually, 
the District did provide some project support. The number of 
Work Group meetings envisioned by UCLA project directors, however, 
had to be curtailed as did occasions for involving the whole King 
High School faculty. 

On October 5, the Work Group finalized an agenda for the 
project's presentation to the faculty, now set for November 7. 
Later that day, UCLA project directors met with the director of 
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valley Unified' s data processing unit and provided him with a 
variable description and location format for generating actual 
Student- and Class-At-A-Glance reports for every teacher in the 
school. District permission had been granted for producing them; 
the second week of classes in the second semester (February, 
1985) was set as the target for their distribution. The reports 
would then incorporate students' grades, absences, and other 
cumulative data through the first half of the school year. 

The remainder of October was spent in tabulating and 
integrating results of the incoming tenth-grade survey with 
earlier questionnaire results, building experimental graphs into 
the School-At-A-Glance report, and making minor revisions in the 
other two at-a-glance prototypes in response to Work Group 
suggestions. These tasks accomplished, the second phase of the 
reality test gave way to the third. 

Phase 3: Preparing for a Schoolwide Trial 

Beginning with the Novermber 7, 1984 faculty meeting and 
continuing into February of 1985, reality-test efforts focused 
on preparations for the schoolwide trial of the Student-At-A- 
Glance and Class-At-A-Glance forms. These preparations followed 
two paths. At the school, they headed toward building informed 
interest and involvement on the part of classroom teichers. At 
the District, they proceeded toward completing technical 
prerequisites for the production of the forms themselves. 

The November 1 , whole-staff meeting was one of two main 
events toward the former goal. Classes were abbreviated to 
accommodate a nearly three-hour gathering, and the agenda 
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followed the general plans cited earlier. (Exhibit #3 displays 
the agenda m outline form, as distributed to the faculty. 
Exhibit »4 shows xt m the more detailed form developed for Work 
Group members. Names of King staff printed on the originals have 
been replaced here with their role titles. ) The meeting proceeded 
through the issues indicated in the more detailed, Work Group 
agenda, with faculty members in the audience occasionally posing 
questions throughout the general presentations up to the 8:55 
a.m. break. The small group sessions that followed were 
animated. The tone of interaction throughout was constructive 
and positive, even when teachers had suggestions and questions. 

Some of the dialogue that took place in this meeting is 
described m Part III below, and that dialogue illuminates many 
of the staff's reactions to what they heard. Several points, 
however, are relevant to make here. 

In their presentations, the Work Group faculty members 
outlined the derivation of the various pieces of information 
included on the forms. They also emphasized that the prototypes 
presented were "a first shot; they can be changed." While they 
underscored various ways in which particular data could be used, 
they each m their own way reiterated the words of the English 
Teacher: "They are not prescriptions for anything; we don't have 
to do anything [about the forms], we're not being told we have to 
do anything with this information, but hopefully it's something 
we can use in different ways." UCLA project directors echoed 
these same perspectives in their presentations. Throughout, the 
message "we invite you to come and help make it better" was 
explicitly stated and implicitly conveyed. 
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Exhibi t #3 

KING HIGH SCHOOL 



FACULTY MEETING 
Wednesday, November 7, 1984 

AGENDA 



7-15 - 7:30 a.m. INTRODUCTION TO PROCESS 

Teacher Decision-Making 
(Pr1nc1pal/Asst. Principal) 

7:30 - 7:40 a.m. UCLA PROJECTS AND PARTNERSHIP 

EXPLAINED 
((Leigh Bursteln/Ken Sirotnik) 



7:40 - 7:55 a.m. OVERVIEW SURVEY 

(Work Group English Teacher) 

7:55 - 8:30 a.m. snJDENT-AT-A-GLANCE 

CLASS-AT-A-G LANCE 
(Work Group Teachers of Social 
Studies, Foreign Language, and 
Science/Health) 



8:30 - 8:55 a.m. SCHOOL-AT-A-GLANCE 

(Leigh Bursteln/Ken Sirotnik) 

8:55 - 9:05 a.m. BREAK 

9:05 - 9:35 a.m. SHALL GROUPS 



9:35 - 9:50 a.m. WHAT'S NEXT? 

(Work Group flath Teacher/Dept. 

Chair) 
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Exhibit #4 



Teacher Meeting, November 7, 1984, 7:15ain 
Tentative Agenda for Teacher Meeting 

7:15-7:30 Introducti on { Pri nci pal ) Refer to 2 page sutanent about 
King-UCLA col laboration. 

How does this collaboration blend in with King efforts at 

School Renewal? 
How did the relationship get started? 

7:30-7:40 UCLA opening conanents (Leigh Burstein, Ken Sirotnik, Don 
Dorr-Bremine ) . 

What is CSE's purpose for participating in the King 
Collaboration? 

What are the basic ideas behind comprehensive information 
systems for school -site renewal that we are Interested in 
studying? 

What do we expect to gain and what do we provide in return? 

7:40-7:55 Working Group perspectives (Work Group English Teacher). 
What has happened to date? 
How were these topics chosen? 
What's the purpose of the student survey? 
How has it been used so far? 



7:55-8:30 



Purpose, development, and expected application of 
Students-At-A-Giance and Ciass-At-A-Giance reports (Work 
Group teachers of Social Studies, Foreign Language, and 
Science/Health). 
What are these forms intended to do? 
How were the types of information chosen? 
Why is the information presented in the way it is? 
Why are the formats the way they are? 
What are tlie plans for implementing these reports? 

8:30-9:05 BREAK 

9:05-9:35 Small-Group sessions headed by Working Group Teachers. 
How win they use the information? 
What might they like to have that is not included? 
What won't they use? 

9:35-9:50 What Next? (Work Group Math Teacher/Oept. Chair). 

What are the next steps in the collaboration? 

What new initiative should be considered? 

Who else wants to participate in working group activities? 
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After the post-coffee-break small-group sessions chaired by 

WorJc Group members, the latter described, one by one, the issues 

raised in each group. An illustrative sampling: 

Our group focused on the contrast between the 
students who say they expect to go to a four- 
year college and the five-to-seven percent who 
actually go. We talked about why. Something's 
wrong somewhere. 

We talked about the importance of surveying 
parents about what our former students are 
actually doing and what classes they felt were 
valuable. Someone added that we can use this 
to document to the Board that we aren't a prep 
school . 

The first comment in our group was, "This is 
futile. It requires me to make an individual 
prescription for every kid's teaching. I'm a 
Darwinian and I think the fittest will survive 
no matter what . " 

We didn't come up with any solutions for it, 
but we said that students need to use the roll 
book [to help teachers enter grades, etc.], so 
there has to be a way to keep this out of the 
students' hands. 

The teachers in my group felt the data was 
more informative than they thought it would 
be... but one said GPA should be off the form; 
it's hard to tune out and it could create a 
self-fulfilling prophesy. 

In the context of these more general reactions, leaders of 
the small groups recounted some specific suggestions, among them 
add a code to "flag" learning disabled and ESL (English as a 
Second Language) students; list truancies separate from excused 
absences; add a "hostility index"; check with parents to see if 
they object to our having these data. 

All in all, the UCLA staff felt that they had obtained 
useful feedback at the faculty meeting; work Group teachers 
reported a generally positive response. 
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Meeting for a short session a week later (November 15, 
1984), the Work Group decided to make only one revision m the 
prototype Students- and Class-At-A-Glance forms: following a 
faculty suggestion, students participating in special education 
and bilingual programs would be "flagged" on Students-At-A- 
Glance. UCLA staff conveyed these decisions to the District data 
progressing director, and later on they checked m with him 
several times on progress toward production of the forms. 
Software to generate the two report formats was written by the 
data processing staff following UCLA specifications, and actual 
versions were ready for each class of every King High School 
teacher by the designated target date, February 20, 1985. The 
second semester of classes was then in its second week. 

In the meanwhile, two other Work Group meetings took place. 
One i December 11, 1984) whole-day gathering centered on a wide- 
ranging conversation about the proposed teacher survey and 
included revising the draft produced by UCLA during the preceding 
summer. Working in two small groups, participants reduced the 
number of items and assured that some sets of questions converged 
on key issues covered in the student questionnaire. 

The second meeting, lasting less than an hour during 
teachers' lunch period on February 12, 1985, was the occasion for 
final review of the Student- and Class-At-A-Giance information 
forms. The King High School members of the Work Group suggested 
one or two refinements, including the use of extra-heavy bond 
without holes for printing Students-At-A-Glance. (This would make 
it easier for teachers to differentiate it from their other 
papers, impossible for them to put in their 22-hole roll books. 
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and thus would facilitate their keeping the information secure.) 
The issues to be emphasized in presenting teachers with the forms 
for their classes were also sketched out. It was decided to 
distribute them in the context of small-group meetings during 
teachers' free periods. 

These meetings took place throughout the school day on 
February 20. Each session unfolded in the same pattern (see the 
agenda used by UCLA staff, Exhibit #5). The UCLA project 
directors began by once again reviewing the project's history 
and goals. In so doing, they emphasized the experimental nature 
of the forms. "The objective here was to do an exploratory 
study," one of the project co-directors explained. "These are 
just examples of what can be done with information. The Work 
Group took their bsst shot at developing something that would be 
generally useful. The idea was to put this together and see how 
you liked it, how you might use, how you might want it changed 
next time around." The UCLA speakers also acknowledged the issue 
of information creating "the self-fulfilling prophecy," and 
encouraged that it be used "professionally, discreetly, 
confidentially." Teachers raised questions throughout this 
portion of the presentation. Many of their queries occasioned 
UCLA participants to reiterate that "the data don't dictate to 
you. This is a basis for dialogue, reflection — something you 
might want to think about." 

Packets of Student- and Class-At-A-Glance forms one of 
each for each of their second-semester classes — were then 
distributed to teachers. UCLA people reviewed them column by 
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•■ctes for Kir.o High Period-by-Perl od t-'eetinq witn T^-ac-g-s ^j^j^^jgj^ 5 

Dissemination and Discussion of "At-A-G1 ance" Forms 

1. Greetings/Introductions/Pass out teacher packets. 

2. Recall context of our study: 

§ The "work group": A collaboration among a dozen or more 

teachers, couselors and administrators, and several UCLA staff. 

t Student survey conduc:?d last May to add student attitudes and 
perceptions to the other data on students already available in 
the district's Information system. 

• The idea was to try out several ways of reporting and hopefully 
using this information. 

f The work group came up with three possible ways to organize and 
use information and presented these at a staff meeting last 
semester: student-, class-, and school-at-a-glance forms. 

t The work group requested that the district oroduce student- and 
class-at-a-glance. forms for trial testing this semeste*-. 

3. Review these forms: what is on them and how to read and interpret 
them. 

4. Primary objective: 

This is an exploratory study. These particular reports are just 
examples of wnat can oe done. Our goal is to see if information 
/ 1 ike this or any other information you might like instead — can 

be useful to have available for classroom teaching and learning. 

^ 5. Some initial thoughts of the work group regarding use/abuse issues: 

t Information should not be used in ways that bias teachers' 
perceptions and create self-fulfilling prophecies for students. 

• Rather, information should help guide initial decision-making or 
help in solving problems that come up later; examples are: 
forming small instructional groups and dealing with late 
assignments. 

• Confidentiality -- the work group is very concerned about 
maintaining confidentiality of the information. The data or, 

* students are meant only for the professional use by staff and 
^should not be available to anyone else but the staff. 

• Discreet vs. conspicuous use of information in presence of t^^e 
student -- an example dealing with late assignments: "Are you 
working, is it interfering with your homework, how do you feel 
about yourself as a student?" versus "I see here that you are 
working half time, have a low self-concept, no wonder you turn ir 
nomework lateC 

6. To help structure your evaluations of all this, we have drawn up a 
form (see back of this sheet) listing some general issues to keep in 
mind. Please feel free to record your observations/conments on this 
form over the next couple of months. We will meet again in May to 
Q get your feedback. Thank you very much! 
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student- and Class- ExHItJiT #5 (Cont.) 

At-A-Glance ^'orrns 

ISSUES LIS' 



1. Uses at the beginning of the semester: 



2. Uses during the semester: 



3. Useful data modifications, i.e., revisions, deletions, additions 
of information: 



4. Useful format changes: 



5. Abuses to be concerned about 



5. Other comments/concerns/recommendations: 
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coliimn, graph by graph, explaining the origins of the data 
displayed and the meaning of the coding symbols used. Questions 
were asked ana answered along the way, and teachers departed with 
their forms. 

Thus the curtain rang down on the third phase of the 
King High School reality test. 

Phase 4: Assessing Uses and Reactions, Making Revisions, and 
Planning Next Steps 

From February 30 through March 18, teachers were left to do 

whatever they chose with the "at-a-glance" forms. In the 

meanwhile, events were under way in the District office which seem 

to have had a significant influence on the future course of the 

project. 

As recounted earlier, District officials had expressed 
concern about costs of the reality test as early as September, 
1984. These concerns appear to have continued into (or, at 
least, resurfaced again during) February of 1985. On the 
thirteenth of that month, the Assistant Superintendent for 
Instructional and Support Services {District liaison for the 
project at King) wrote a memo to the Superintendent stating that 
"the (School Principal) and I feel that the amount of money 
necessary to continue [with this and related UCLA projects] may 
exceed our capabilities." The memo portrayed the King High 
School reality test (incorrectly) as an activity connected with 
the Southern California Educational Partnership, a consortium of 
districts, county offices, and community colleges that met under 
the auspices of the Laboratory in School and Community Education 
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at UCLA (Dr. John I. Goodlad, Director.) Thus, in accounting 

for expenses the Assistant Superintendent's memo to the Valley 

Unified Superintendent continued as follows: 

The district assessment for continued 
participation Cin the Partnership] is 
approximately $4,600, in addition to that 
amount we have spent $3,000 additional dollars 
in working on the School at a Glance (sic) 
Programs, we have also released teachers to 
attend various meetings and, of course, 
administrators are off campus when they 
participate in Partnership meetings as well. 

The memo acknowledged that "it has been good for the teachers, 

the administrative staff and for me to be involved. We have 

learned a lot from our association with the Partnership and I 

believe some good programs such as Students at a Glance, Class at 

a Glance, and School at a Glance... have all evolved at King High 

School." The recommendation of the Assistant Superintendent, 

however, was to discontinue participation in all "Partnership" 

activities (including the reality test) during the coming school 

year. 

On February 27, the Superintendent followed through on that 
recommendation, notifying the Partnership of Valley unified* s 
withdrawal from participation in the 1985-86 school year. In 
doing so, he noted the value of the participation "particularly 
in the projects at King High School," but cited "commitment and 
expense beyond our capabilities as a large, low-expenditure, 
suburban school district." What more, if anything, District 
officials might have considered in reaching these judgements was 
impossible to discover. 

A return letter from the UCLA Laboratory in School and 
community Education reiterated the distinction between the 
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Partnership and the CSE/NIE information system project, it also 
noted that: 

Most of (one project director's) time and all 
of (the other project director's, the 
• participant observer's) and research 

assistants', secretary's and programmer's time 
on the King project have been financed by 
CSE/NIE. This has supported all the salary, 
travel, development (e.g., questionnaire), 
secretarial, and programming costs incurred on 
the university side of the project. 

Notwithstanding this effort to communicate the CSE/NIE - 
Laboratory/ Partnership distinction and to underscore UCLA's 
financial support, the bottom line of the Valley Unified 
Superintendent's letter stood: "It will be a pleasure to 
continue those projects currently underway through the remainder 
of this ' 1984-85) school year," but not thereafter. 

UCLA directors of the comprehensive-information-system 
project had, of course, always intended that King High School 
personnel would increasingly take charge of project decisions and 
activities. They had, however, planned a more gradual transfer 
of responsibilities through a period lasting through October of 
1985 (when the CSE/NIE grant would end). For instance, in a 
tentative time-line set down m October of 1984, UCLA staff 
envisioned six meetings with school and District staff in the 
months between June, 1985 and October of that year. These were 
planned as occasions for providing continued technical assistance 
on the implementation and/or analysis and feedback of the 
anticipated teachers survey and a possible parent survey, as well 
as opportunities to help in any desired modifications of the 
student- and class-level reports. The six meetings would, as the 
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UCLA group conceived them, also afford chances for gathering staff 
members' evolving reactions to the information-system idea. 
These plans were voided by the District Superintendent's 
decision. Thus, the remaining months of the 1984-85 school year 
became a time for assessing teachers' responses to and uses of 
the "at-a-glanc3" forms, for making any revisions in the surveys 
or forms that seemed appropriate, and for transferring 
information-system responsibilities to members of the King High 
School staff. 

The first of these tasks got under way on March 18 as the 
project's participant-observer began to interview classroom 
teachers. These open-ended interviews averaged about an hour in 
length and revolved around five basic issues: (1) what the 
teachers had done with the information forms since their 
distribution in February and why they had done that ; ( 2 ) what 
changes, if any, that they would like to see in the content, 
format, or distribution of the forms,- (3) what negative 
consequences, if any, they hao identified as a result of having 
the information (including any abuses of the information they 
were aware of or concerned about); (4) how, so far as the 
interviewee knew, others on the staff had reacted to the forms, 
had used them, etc.; and finally (5) whether they saw any value 
(and if so what value) in conducting the proposed teacher survey 
and/or a parent survey. Eighteen teachers among King's classroom 
staff of 83 were interviewed about these issues. In addition, 
five others on the staff — the Principal, an Assistant Principal 
who had served in the Work group, a counselor on the the Work 
Group, and two secretaries who handled requests for information 
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from District files -- were interviewed to gather information on 
the impact of the forms. 

More data on the consequences of the "at-a-glance" forms and 
the project m general were gathered on May 1, once again in 
small-group meetings during teachers' free periods. As UCLA 
staff met with King instructors throughout the day, they 
requested first that they fill in a questionnaire (Appendix C) 
about the "at-a-glance" forms, then they opened the floor for a 
general discussion of the forms and the overall concept of the 
information-system project. In all, 52 (62%) of King's 83 
classroom teachers attended the May 1 sessions. Questionnaires 
were returned by 49 of them. 

The next week (May 7, 1985), the final meeting of the joint 
UCLA-King High School Wor)c Group took place. UCLA staff took the 
position that decisions about the future of the project were 
entirely up to the King staff. One of the UCLA project directors 
set the agenda as follows: "Today, we're supposed to talk about 
'what next?' with a focus on whether you want to do further 
surveys this year and what purposes might be served m doing 
them. And if you decide to go ahead, what should be on the 
surveys?" 

The school's Principal explained that "the District will 
support the project through the end of this year. They'll 
support whatever surveys we want to do, and and they'll run the 
report forms (Student- and Class-At-A-Glance ] m September." 
Discussion then turned to a review of the interview and 
questionnaire data gathered from the faculty at large by UCLA. 
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With this feedback as background, a wide-ranging discussion 
ensued. It revolved around whether to readminister the student 
questionnaire, when, and iu what form. The idea of asking the 
entire faculty to vote on readjninistration was quickly rejected. 
As one teacher argued, "It's too early [in the course of the 
trial] to let them decide, and people are feeling negative 
anyway." The counselor member of the Work Group concurred: "One 
negative voice in a faculty meeting can sway ten." "If we're 
going to be able to look at longitudinal patterns," another 
teacher pointed out, "let's not ask. Let's just do it." The 
Principal's suggestion to conduct the student survey in the fall, 
rather than in the spring, was also turned aside- Teachers 
maintained that it was important to have their "at-a-glance" 
forms in hand just as the next school year started. And finally, 
after some debate, the idea of dramatically cutting back on 
student -sur^-ey questions and restricting the instrument to items 
that fed into the "at-a-glance" forms was dismissed. As one 
teacher argued, thinking of the withdrawal of District support, 
"If you eliminate questions now, at this point, you're restricted 
to the information on these forms forever. You can never change 
them (the forms] or expand it [the questionnaire] again. So I 
don't want to see it pared down too quickly. That would be 
cutting the possibility of changes." Added the Principal, "And 
besides, there's stuff on this survey you want to track from last 
time to this time, for instance, whether the kids see drugs as a 
problem. " 

Thus, the decision was reached to readmmister the student 
survey soon, during the spring of the 1984-85 school year, in an 
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only slightly edited form. 

Doing the editing consumed the next two hours of the all-day 
session. In the end, the changes in the instrument were minor. 
For example, the group agreed to drop questions regarding which 
types of students are "most popular in this school," on whether 
boys or girls "get a better education," and on how easy it is "to 
get books from the school library." A long list of items that 
elicited student preferences for different types of instructional 
materials was also eliminated. The wording of other questions 
was slightly altered; some response choices were changed (e.g., 
in such questions as "indicate whether you participate in the 
following activities"). In addition, a few new questions were 
added: e.g., an item to elicit more information about students* 
post-school, vocational plans; an item to identify parents' 
educational level (pending clarification of the privacy issues it 
might raise). A copy of the revised student questionnaire 
appears in Appendix D. 

After a brea)c for lunch, the WorJc Group tooJc up two more 
issues: (1) the planned teacher survey and (2) future management 
of information- system activites. 

The often-deferred teacher survey had been revised twice 
after an initial, very long draft was assembled by UCLA. A formal 
Work Group meeting in December had reduced the number of 
questions and )ceyed some item sets to issues covered in the 
student attitude instrument. Then, on March 18, a few teacher 
members of the Work Gicup had come together during the noon hour 
to make final refinements in the form. By May, however, the 
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social situation in the school had evolved m ways that raised 
questions about the advisability of surveying teachers' 
attitudes. A group of faculty members had constituted a 
"Faculty Forum" to discuss working conditions and, especially, 
issues of communication with King's Principal. After a first, 
noon-time Forum meeting, the Forum's "steering committee" 
(including several teachers in the UCLA-King Work Group) had 
presented a list of concerns to the s-^hool administration for 
discussion. The Principal responued by meeting with the steering 
committee in order to begin addressing these issues. 

In this context, some work Group faculty felt that a general 
teacher attitude survey was especially appropriate. "We have a 
vehicle to use this (the propose*^ teacher survey] for dialogue — 
the Faculty Forum." "We've also been having department- 
by-department meetings with administrators tc set goals for next 
year," explained another. "This funnels right into that, too." 
These perspectives carried the day over others' argument that a 
teacher questionnaire would merely serve as "an outlet for 
faculty negativism right now." In the end. King Work Group 
members decided to administer the teacher questionnaire ^hat had 
already been developed, to do so sometime in May, and to report 
the results to the staff in September "when we can dialogue 
around it." 

In the final stages of this last May 8, Work Group 
gathering, tasks was listed on the chalkboard to identify 
the work to be done in order to (1) administer and 
tabulate the revised student attitude survey (2) to administer 
and tabulate the teacher attitude survey, and (3) to generate new 
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"Students-At-A-Glance"and "Class-At-A-Glance" forms for each 
teacher at the outset of the 1985-86 school year. Various Work 
Group members from King volunteered to assume responsibility for 
these tasks, while UCLA staff outlined their commitment to 
providing technical assisi;ance and support. King teachers, for 
example, would duplicate the surveys, oversee the District 
production of appropriate answer sheets, and actually administer 
the surveys. UCLA wovld direct the data processing unit m how 
to revise their "at-a-glance" programs. UCLA staff would enter 
student survey results on the questionnaire form ard would 
tabulate and return results of the teacher questionnaire. In 
addition, UCLA project directors promised to remain available to 
answer questions, provide advice on data analysis, etc. 

As King High School's 1984-85 school year drew to a close, 
the pldiis outlined in the last work Group meeting were carried 
out. There was only one exception: the teacher survey, scheduled 
for administration in May, was deferred until the fall of the 
following school year. Exactly why it was put off was not clear, 
but word reached UCLA that there was simply no good time to 
administer the instrument amidst the hectic, end-of-the-year 
schedule. The revised student survey, however, was administered; 
and by July there was every indication that King teachers would 
receive "Students-At-A-Glance" and ••Class-At-A-Glance" forms for 
each of their classes when school opened m September. 

This chronicle has traced the eighteen-month reality test 
process through its four general phases. In so doing, it has 
recounted the evolving course of events and has highlighted key 
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project decisions. The results of those efforts are described 
next, in Part II. 
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PART II 
THE RESULTS 



The UCLA-King High School reality test generated "results" 
of two types: (1) responses by the high school staff (and, 
secondarily, District personnel) to the project's processes and 
products; and (2) learnings about the issues that can arise in 
developing and implementing a comprehensive information system in 
a secondary school. The latter are treated in Part III under the 
heading "Analysis and Lessons." Here in Part II, rest; Its of the 
first type are presented under five headings: An overview of 
Project Results; Use and Non-use of the Information Forms; 
Ethical Issues; Attitudes toward the Project; and Prospects for 
Sustaining the Innovation. The first, overview section highlights 
some of the principal reactions of King staff. The sections that 
follow elaborate and augment these, completing a description of 
what happened in response to project efforts. 



An Overview of Project Results 

o About half the classroom teachers reporting 

said that they did something more with the "at-a- 
glance" forms than simply look them over and 
put them away. 

o Teachers who made some use of the forms did so 
primarily at the beginning of the semester, 
soon after they received them. 

o Most teachers who used the forms focused on 
the Student-At-A-Glance; as opposed to the 
class-level, aggregate data on Class- 
At-A-Glance. 

o In using the Student-At-A-Glance form, teachers 
reported that they gave most attention to students' 
grade point averages, standardized test scores, 
educational expectations, academic 
self-concept, and attendence/absenteeism. 
Other data on the form (Appendix B) was deemed 
less useful. 
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o This Student-At-A-Glance information was used 
for a wide variety of purposes, but most 
commonly as a reference tool in formulating a 
general picture of the class and/or particular 
individuals within it, e.g., "to discover the 
basis for low performance," "to discover if 
students are worKing up to their abilities," 
"to establish brief background." Less often, 
student-level data explicitly informed teachers' 
actions in working with individual learners in 
their classes. 

o When it was used. Class -At-A-Glance data 
(Appendix B) seems to have influenced 
teachers' choice of classroom learning 
activities. 

o Non-users tended to disregard both forms, 

arguing that the information was irrelevant to 
their work or that it might bias their view of 
students. Some teachers with year-long 
classes maintained that the information forms 
would have been helpful if they had been 
distributed at the beginning of the school 
year. 

o when information was used, it was used almost 
exclusively by individual teachers in their 
own classrooms. There were few group or 
"social" uses of information presented by the 
project, e.g., to address departmental or 
program-related issues. 

o The School-At-A-Glance form (Appendix B) was 
reviewed by the faculty on one occasion, one 
piece of student survey information was used 
in arguing for the hiring of a female 
counselor. Otherwise, school-level 
aggregations of the student survey data had 
little discernible impact on King High. 

o when asked about potential "abuses" of the at- 
a-glance information, teachers routinely 
expressed concern about two issues: (1) the 
possibility that the presence of the 
information would prejudice teachers' views of 
students and create a "self-fulfilling 
prophecy"; (2) the possibility that students 
might see the forms, thereby violating their 
classmates' privacy and the confidentiality of the 
information. 

o Teachers' overall reactions to the information 
forms and the project in general varied 
widely. They can probably best be represented 
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by a bell-shaped curve with very positive and 
negative reactions among small groups at the 
extremes: "This is pie-in-the-sky idealism 
and not practical in the real world of mass 
education"; "I think this is SUPER 1 Thank 
you." The Principal's response to the project 
was very positive. 

As UCLA involvement in the project phased out, 
it seemed highly likely that Student-At-A- 
Glance and Class-At-A-Glance forms would be 
distributed to all teachers again at the 
outset of the 1985-86 school year, whether 
King High School would continue to maintain 
and develop the information system, however, 
appeared more problematic. 



Use and Non-Use of the Information Forms 

The three information forms produced during the reality test 
were, from the perspective of King High School and Valley Unified 
staff, the project's main products. From the perspective of UCLA 
researchers, teachers' responses to these forms were one of the 
most enlightening aspects of the reality test. After some 
general observations, the discussion of these reactions below 
revolves around the three separate forms — Students-At-A-Glance, 
Class -At-A-Qlance, and School-At-A-Glance. Thus, it proceeds 
from the most-used to the least-used information. 
General Observations on Use and Non-use of the Forms 

Of the 49 classroom teachers who responded to UCLA's 

questionnaire on the use of the Student- and Class-At-A-Glance 

information forms: 

o 20 teachers reported that they took the 

information on both forms into account in one 
way or another. 

o 7 teachers reported using one form but not the 
other. Of these, three claimed use of 
Students-At-A-Glance information, while four 
claimed use of the data provided on Class -At-A- 
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Glance. All these teachers, however, cited 
their frequency of use as "seldom." 

o 17 teachers rpported that they merely glanced 
over both f crms^ then put them away . (These 
teachers, together with one who refused even to 
look at the forms, are referred to hereafter 
as "non-users.") 

o Four teachers reported that they never 
received the forms . (Among these were two 
long-term substitutes who arrived at King High 
School after the forms had been distributed.) 

Thus, it would appear that about half the faculty members 

responding to the UCLA questionnaire made some use of the "at-a- 

glance" information. 

Of the 20 teachers who reported taking information on both 
forms into account, 15 asserted that they focused on the 
Students-At-A-Glance form. Furthermore, ail but a few teachers 
stated that they gave attention to both forms primarily at the 
beginning of the semester. 

Whether these findings are in any sense representative of 
the practices of the King faculty as a whole is problematic. 
Reasons for staying away from the May 1, period-by-period, small- 
group meetings probably varied among the 34 classroom instructors 
who failed to attend. As one teacher Work Group member said when 
the matter came up during the May 8 meeting: 

Some people probably just forgot. I talked to 
one colleague who said, "It slipped my mind." 
But others probably felt, "Oh, it's that 
survey again. My time's more valuable; I've 
got better things to do." 

Teachers did receive ample advance notice of the May 1 

sessions. A memo to all faculty announcing their date and 

purpose went out during the week of March 18. Furthermore, 

teachers were apparently reminded of the sessions the day before 



they took place, (when one late-arriving instructor explained 
her tardiness to a May 1 session hy saying "I wasn't notified; I 
just heard," the Principal shook his head and commented to the 
UCLA participant-observer, "Not notified? Geez, a reminder went 
in each teacher's box yesterday, and they've Known about today 
for SIX weeks." Under these circumstances, although many 
teachers with negative views certainly did attend, others 
probably voted on the project "with their feet" by simply staying 
away from the May 1 meetings at which questionnaire reactions 
were gathered. If so, questionnaire-based, numerical estimates 
of faculty use of the "at-a-glance" forms may be somewhat high. 
At the same time, however, the verbal and written feedback 
obtained in the May 1 small-group sessions probably represents 
the range of faculty reactions quite accurately. (Interview 
responses from 18 classroom teachers tend to support this 
conclusion) . 

Uses of Student-At-A-Glance Information 

In all, 23 of the 49 teachers who returned questionnaires 
indicated that they made some use of the data included on the 
Students-At-A-Glance form. Eleven pieces of information about 
each student were listed there. Table 1 shows the number of 
teachers who reported using each piece. 

When asked to mark which of eleven pieces of information 
they had actually employed, the 23 teacher-users checked off an 
average of 5.3. Grade point average and test scores from 
District files, together with survey information on students' 
educational expectations and academic self -concepts, were t^e 
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TABLE 1 



Teachers' Use of Student-At-A-Glance Information 
(Questionnaire responses; N = 23)* 

Nunvber wfto used information on. . . 

Grade point average 18 

CTBS test scores+ 16 

Educational expectations 16 

Academic Self -concept 16 

Attendence/ Absentee ism 13 

Liking of School 11 

Special Education classification 8 

Homework 7 

Job/Hours Worked 7 

Extra-Curricular Participation 7 

Bilingual status 3 

Teachers who reported that they never received the 
information forms (n=4) or merely glanced over this form 
(n=22) are not included here. 

Percentile scores in reading, math, and language arts from 
the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills . For definitions of 
other data on the Student-At-A-Glance, see the footnote to 
the sample form m Appendix B. 

most frequently cited. Open-ended interview responses paralleled 
these questionnaire findings. Among 11 of 18 interviewees who 
said they did use the Students-At-A-Glance form, the three kinds 
of data most frequently mentioned spontaneously were grade point 
average (by 10 teachers), CTBS scores (by 9 teachers), and 
students' educational expectations (by 5 teachers). 

Both questionnaire and interview repsondents were asked, 
without structure or constraint, to tell how they used the 
Student-At-A-Glance information to which they had attended. 
Their answers, while diverse and phrased in a wide variety of 
ways, suggested three predominant patterns of use: (1) general 
informational uses — reviewing the data to obtain an overview of 
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a particular class group? (2) diagnostic-explanatory uses 
examining the information in order to "understand" or "explain" 
the classroom performance or learning problems of individual 
students; and (3) instructional-decision-making uses — 
explicitly using the data as a basis for individualizing 
students* assignments or classroom groupings, to counsel 
students, etc. It should be emphasized that distinctions among 
these categories are based upon the ways in which teachers 
described what they did with the information on Student-At-A- 
Glance. Thus, for instance, a faculty member who said that they 
used the form "to get general background" on a class may in fact 
have gone on to make instructional decisions based on that 
background. Similarly, one who emphasized that they employed the 
data to diagnose the "specific learning limitations" of a student 
may have taken that diagnosis into account in teaching him or 
her. The following discussion, then, should be understood as 
inferential at many points, since it classifies and describes 
what teachers did based upon their own retrospective, relatively 
brief, and often quite general, written or verbal accounts. 

General informational uses; getting an overview of the 
class. Ten of the 23 teachers who reported making some use of 
student-At-A-Glance information indicated that they did so simply 
to get a picture of what their students were like. Undoubtedly, 
many others did likewise (probably including some who briefly 
glanced at the form then put it away), but nine of these ten 
cited only this type of use. 
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Questionnaire respondents concisely described such general 
mforroatxonal uses m the following ways: 

— It gave me a general impression of class 
achievement level ... I found out student 
expectations might have been a little 
optimistic. 

-- [I used it] mainly for informational purposes 
because some of the responses were really too 
old to do me a lot of good. 

— To get a quick idea/ insight without having to 
go through the cum files. 

— To seek backup information for explanation of 
students' motivation and level of effort and 
[to see} if it agrees with what I see in 
class. 

— I checked the CPA's. 

— You really see a floorplan of what you have m 
your class. 

It is impossible to know, of course, exactly how having this 
kind of "floorplan" or "general impression" of a class serves 
individual teachers. Various data collected throughout the 
project, however, presents some possibilities. 

First, a general overview of the class group can simply 

satisfy curiosity or reveal interesting phenomena. As one social 

studies teacher said, "I looked it over. I didn't change much in 

light of it, but I thought it was interesting well worth the 

trouble." Or from the point of view of a math teacher who 

already knew her students quite well: 

I like information, so I found it interesting. 
I've had the students in all my classes for 
the entire year, six months at the time we got 
the form, so I know some of the information on 
there is outdated. I'll say one thing though: 
I think you observe som« ihings about CTBS 
testing. Some students come up more capable 
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{m classworkj than the tests show and vice 
versa. So, anyway, I found it interesting, 
fascinating. 

This same kind of general curiosity or intellectual 
interest is reflected in one science teacher's response to 
Student-At-A-Glance. He entered all the data on the form 
and with students' grades in his class into a microcomputer. 
"I was looking for correlations," he explained, "just eyeballing 
it to see what it can tell me." He allowed that long-term trends 
in the data could be useful in selecting texts and revising 
curricula, but rejected the idea that Student-At-A>Glance 
information could be used in day-to-day teaching. "I think it*s 
a softer thing than that, " he remarked. "It's not in comparing 
your classes and adjusting your teaching that this kind of data 
becomes relevant." 

Second, a general picture of the students in one class can 
validate a teacher's experienced- based understandings. To see 
their impressionistic notions and hunches about specific students 
and students in general "confirmed" by lines of information on 
paper was exciting for many teachers; it was an experience that 
contributed to the fascination and appeal of the information 
form. 

When Work Group teachers were first presented with prototype 
Student-At-A-Glance (September 6, 1984), for example, they 
conversed enthusiastically about how the data showed what they 
knew to be true. "I know this kid," said one teacher pointing to 
a name on the form, "and is this ever a valid indicator of what 
he's like!" "This is terrific!" exulted another. "You look at 
someone like Shawn — a high GPA, high scores, hardly ever 
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absent, says he's in activities, but says he hates school. 

That's just like him!" Work Group teachers were also excited 

about patterns in the data: "This really bears out," noted one, 

reading across the columns of data. "Low GPA, low test scores, 

lots of absences -- it's just what you'd expect!" Similar 

remarks were prevalent among the faculty at large when its 

members were first introduced to Students-At-A-Glance on November 

7, 1984. And in an interview much later, an English teacher 

summed up well the fascination that can come with having one's 

personal knowledge of pheriomena reflected in numerical form: 

I normally put things like this in my drawer, 
but I studied them and I found them to be 
quite accurate, which surprised mei They were 
quite valuable ... What I really like, if you 
lOok you get a good sense of the puzzle that 
you have in your class. 

Finally, a general picture of each student in a class can 

have important affective consequences for teachers. It can help 

them answer a serious and abiding question that many teachers 

face, especially when students are less than successful: "Is it 

me or is it them?" This need to ascribe responsibility for less- 

than-adequate learning is not something that all teachers can 

comfortably discuss, particularly with outsiders such as 

researchers. For many, the ethics of the profession seems to 

dictate that teacners should try to "reach" every student. 

Nevertheless, one teacher did address the matter as follows: 

Based on their (Student-At-A-Glance] profiles, 
certain ones are doing what you'd expect. So 
you don't have to feel it's the class; you 
don't have to feel guilt that you're not 
reaching them. That doesn't mean you don't 
try, though. You do. But it helps you sort 
out what IS the teaching and what is the 
student. 
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In circumstances where many factors bear upon how well 
students learn but where schools and Individual teachers are 
increasingly held accountable, in circumstances where time is 
limited but the number of students to be taught is large, 
"sorting out what is the teaching and what is the student" may 
have been one important function of the class "f loorplans, " 
•'general impressions," and "background" teachers gleaned from 
Student-At-A-Glance . 

Diagnostic-explanatory uses; "understanding" or 
"explaining" the classroom performance of particular students . 
Eleven of the 23 teachers who reported on questionnaires that 
they used Student-At-A-Glance said they did so to help them 
understand cr explain students' classroom performance. For six 
of the eleven, this was the only type of use cited. 

Questionnaire respondents succinctly described this kind of 
use in terms such as the following: 

— (I used it to see] specific limitations; to 
help TO understand why some students have 
trouole learning, responding, etc. 

— I user It when individual students tended to 
have problems which did not correlate with 
their potential. 

— I used to diagnose/understand why a student may 
or may not be doing well on tests. 

— Students having difficulty in the subject were 
the ones which I mostly concentrated on. I 
noted whether or not they liked school, GPA, 
and academic self -concept most often. 

— I check CTBS scores when a student is not 
working well in class. 
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The interview remarks of one English teacher reveal 



something about how the reasoning through which teachers 

used the form in these ways. 

I Another thing] that was useful was the CTBS 
versus GPA information. It really helped me 
know about the student's potential and effort. 
In Advanced Comp I have a kid at the 50th to 
60th percentile m language arts, but with a 
3.7 GPA. I really don't know which may be 
accurate, but it suggests the student is 
working hard, when there's a high score and 
a low GPAr it helps me think about how kids 
are achieving in comparison to their 
capability... The CTBS on its own isn't that 
important, but with the GPA, and with the 
academic self -concept , it gives a total 
picture . 

The comments of a business teacher disclose a similar reasoning 
process: 

One particular boy had very high scores in 
reading. He had [CTBS percentiles of 3 96, 96, 
and 91, but showed a GPA of 1.53. Now the 
counselors should pick up on thati what a 
shame to score so high then waste time getting 
a 1.5 GPA. Then we see some of the kids with 
a high GPA and lower skills (i.e., as measured 
by tests]. They're working so hard, when you 
see a student with high skills, up in the 80th 
and 90th percentile, then you see him 
sloughing off, I may lay it on a bit harder, 
expect more work of him. 

In these accounts, emphasis was placed on explaining how or 

why a particular learner comes to be performing ^.s he/she is, 

especially if he or she is not doing well. Consulting Student- 

At-A-Glance, teachers found explanations for such performance 

through a process ^f practical reasoning e.g. , the student is 

capable (indicated by test scores and/oi overall GPA) but not 

applying himself in my class (as indicated by poor grades on 

tests or routine assignments; the student is able (high test 

scores) but generally lazy (low overall GPA); the student rarely 
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does well (low test scores, low GPA) and has attendence problems 
(high number of absences). It is worth noting that teachers' 
interpretation of CTBS percentiles as a benchmarX, as a solid 
indicator of apptitude or capability, was an extremely common 
phenomena. (See SirotniX and Burstein. 1985, pp. 37-39 for 
further discussion.) 

In some cases, the diagnoses or explanations teachers found 
in Student-At-A-Glance probably served the same functions as the 
overall class portraits they derived from the form: satisfying 
curiosity, confirming hunches or raising further questions, 
parceling out responsibility for achievement between the student 
and themselves. Teachers did not explicitly cite any of these 
functions. As the quotes above indicate, they simply spoXe of 
the role the data played in helping them "understand," "explain," 
or "thinX about" a student's class performance. In other cases, 
however, a diagnosis clearly led to a prescription. This is 
merely suggested in the remarXs of the business teacher 
quoted above? it will become much more obvious in the comments of 
other teachers quoted in the next section. 

Instructional decision-maXing uses; using the informatior 
to guide placement , instruction, and interaction with students. 
Seven of the 23 teacher users of Student-At-A-Glance explicitly 
mentioned instructional decisions that they made or actions that 
they tooX based on the student- level data that the form 
displayed. Of these, three recounted only uses of this type. 
(The four others also cited using the form for diagnostic- 
explanatory purpose such as those described above, i.e., to 
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understand or explain student performance, without stating that 
they took any subsequent action. ) 

The instructional decisions that teachers said that they 
made based on Student-At-A-Glance were varied. Most, however, 
involved one of the following: screening students for, or 
placing them in, particular instructional situations; adjusting, 
adapting or otherwise "individualizing" assignments; and 
"counseling" or advising students or their parents. 

Placement , screening . Two teachers reported using the 

student -At-A-Glance in forming cooperative learning groups in 

their classes. One elaborated the process: 

At the beginning of the semester I had an 
influx of 12 to 15 students from another 
Spanish class. I had to integrate them into 
my class. Of course I could have spoken to the 
other teacher but we're all busy here, as you 
know. So I looked at their scores, GPAs, 
attitudes toward school, etc., so I could get 
a sense of who the kids were. I felt I was 
able to make more intelligent decisions than I 
ever could have otherwise. This was the most 
important use of the information on the forms 
for me. 

An English teacher recounted another screening or placement use: 

We used them right at the beginning to level 
classes. Literature classes must be kept at 
36 students. X had one with 38, another with 
40. So we [the counselors and I J looked at 
the forms to see who might struggle. This was 
our first resource!... So we looked at 
reading test scores and GFA and attendence and 
advised the ones least likely to do well [to 
select another class]. 

A physical eduction teacher checked the attendance data to 

see which students routinely missed her first period class but 

not other classes. "I got one girl transferred to fourth period 

gym," she explained, "and now she's there everyday." This same 



instructor used GPA and test scores in math to help her choose 
students who could serve as teaching assistants in her large 
classes. Similarly, a business teacher who ran the office- 
practice class reported u.»ing GPA, attendance, and "attitude 
toward school" information to help identify students who were 
qualified for this off-campus program. 

Individualizing assignments . Several users of Student-At-A- 
Glance explained that they employed the di-ta in order to identify 
and respond to individual differences among students. The 
following interview descriptions are illustrative: 

— The student -At -A-Glance I used a half-dozen 
times with high-test-score, low- achievement 
(GPA J kids: first, to ask them why they 
didn't like school, then to ask them how 
they'd like to work in class... [alsoj I 
identified a couple of really bright kids and 
gave them extra assignments. If you've taught 
you know that some bright kids just hang in, 
don't become obvious. I used the [CTBS test] 
scores to identify thera and gave them extra 
assignments. 

— I used it in identifying reading problems. I 
usually give them a reading test when they 
first come in. Now that I have Students-At-A- 
Glance, I cross the information from that with 
the information on the form. I had lots of 
students with reading problems this year, and 
I've had to adjust the material and the 
assignments accordingly. 

-- A good GPA correlates highly with a good, 
combined, written and verbal score on the 
[CTBS] test. In British Lit., the class as a 
whole had a mean GPA of 2.4. I looked at the 
mean overall GPA for the class. This showed 
weaknesses. Then I looked at their likes [on 
the Class-At-A-Glance activity preference list], 
and this showed that they were a verbal group. 
So I've restructured the whole class with an 
emphasis on essay writing, on writing skills 
— but also with more emphasis on oral 
communication. As we work more on writing 
skills we move slower; we talk more at each 
point about what is written and about the 
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writing. When I fist heard about all this 
(information-system project ] , I'll admit, I 
was cynical. But now I think it's great! 

Another English teacher spoke of using the forms to inform 
her "personal interactions" with students. "The first thing I 
looked at," she said, "was the academic self -concept. . . It's made 
me more reponsive to them as individuals." 

Counseling, advising. Two teachers mentioned that they 
referred to Student-At-A-Glance data as they counseled students 
who were on the verge of quitting school. Two more cited uses 
in discussing post-high-school goals with students. And yet 
another two reported that they reviewed the student- level 
information prior to advising parents about their children's 
academic or attendence problems. 

Students-At-A-Glance and CASA information . The Student-At- 
A-Glance form clearly seemed interesting and useful to a 
substantial number of King's teachers, but it included only a 
sub-set of the information available on students. The District's 
CASA (Computerized Accountability for Student Achievement) 
information system contained a great deal more. Teachers could 
obtain much of that through the Activities Referral Form (or 
ARF, Exhibit #2, p. 21) and other district reports. It is 
resonabie to consider, then, whether routinely presenting 
teachers with some information on the students in their classes 
encouraged them to inquire further about individual learners. 
Did Students-At-A-Glance serve to stimulate teachers' interest in 
ARF data or other information available through CASA? 

Apparently it did not. One secretary in King's mam office 
routinely handled all teacher orders for Activity Referral Forms. 
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In an interview, she reported only one teacher request for an ARF 
m the five weeks after the at-a-glance forms were distributed. 
(This order for two ARFs came from a WorX Group teacher who used 
them, together with student-At-A-Glance, in counseling 
students.) Aside from this, the secretary explained, "I haven't 
had a request for an ARF in months and months. I certainly 
haven't noticed any increase lately!" A second secretary who 
served as a conduit for special information reports from CASA 
files replied in similar fashion. Furthermore, the 18 teacher 
interviews and the May 1 period-by-period meetings with teachers 
surfaced only the one Work Group teacher's request for two ARFs. 
No others alluded in any way to CASA data. And the school's 
counselors reported that there was no notable increase in 
requests for information about individual students or for 
meetings with them to discuss particular students. Apparently 
then, Student-At-A-Glance did not serve as a catalyst to further 
information gathering through formal channels; it did not 
stimulate increased use of extant District information. 

The foregoing discussion recounts all the various uses for 
Student-At-A-Glance information that were described in 
questionnaire, interview, and discussion responses by King High 
School teachers. Table 2 summarizes questionnaire reports of 
teachers' uses by the categories of use defined in this section. 
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Table 2 



Teachers' ways of Using Student-At-A-Glance Information 
(Quationnaire responses; n=23)* 

Number who used the information for ^ ^ ^ 

General information purposes: 

Getting an overview picture of class 

Diagnostic-explanatory purposes: 

Understanding or explaining individual 

students* class preformance 1* 

Instructionai-decision-making purposes: . . * 

Placing, screening students 4 

Individualizing assigments, ets 3 

Counseling students, advising parents . . 4 

* Teachers who reported that they never received the 

information {n=4) or merely glanced over this form {n-22) 
are not included here. 

Numbers in this column exceed the total number of teachers 
{n=23), since individual teachers could and did report using 
the information for more that one of the purposes listed. 



Uses of Class-At-A-Glance Information 

Of 49 teachers who returned questionnaires to the UCLA 
staff, 24 indicated that they had taken into account information 
included on the Class-At-A-Glance form. That form graphed survey 
data on three topics: (1) the instructional groupings in which 
students preferred to work; (2) whether or not they liked the 
general class subject, e.g., math, English, industrial arts; and 
(3) the types of classroom learning activities they preferred. 
The graphs aggregated the data such that each point represented 
two percent of the students in the particular classi. (See the 
sample Class-At-A-Glance form m Appendix B for details.) 
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The "use" questionnaire asked teachers to indicate which of 
the three graphs they had employed since receiving their class 
forms, and the 24 teacher users checked off an avsrage of 1.6. 
Overall, as Table 3 illustrates, responses were rather evenly 
divided among the three. 

Table 3 

Teachers' Uses of Class-At-A-Glance Information 
(Questionnaire responses, n=24)* 

Number who used information on 

Instructional grouping preferences 11 

Liking of subject 

Learning activity preferences 

5 Teachers who reported that they never received the 
information forms in=4) or merely glanced at this form 
{n=21) are not included here. 

In general, the Class-At-A-Glance form attracted less 
attention than Student-At-A-Glance. Of the 20 responding 
teachers who said that they made some use of both, 15 stated that 
they focused on Student -At -A-Glance; three indicated that they 
attended to both forms "about equally." Only two reported that 
their attention centered on Class-At-A-Glance. (For one 
explanation of this preference pattern, see Sirotnik, Dorr-Bremme, 
and Burstein, 1985.) 

In general, too, faculty members' descriptions revealed that 
their uses of the class-level information were less diverse, more 
consistent from teacher to teacher, than were their uses of 
Students-At-A-Glance. Two patterns of use emerged in their 
questionnaire responses: il) use of Class-At-A-Glance for general 
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informational purposes and (2) use of Class-At-A-Glance for 
planning instruction. 

General informational uses: getting a sense of classes' 
likes and dislikes . Seven of the 24 teachers who claimed use of 
Class-At-A-Glance indicated that they utilized it to obtain 
"a general feel for" or "background" on how their classes felt 
about the various issues the form addressed. Of the seven, six 
cited only such uses. They expressed themselves as follows: 

— I used it for having a better feeling of how 
kids felt about my subject. 

— I used the liking of foreign language 
statistics interested to note since I teach 
a foreign language. 

Mainly to get a better expectation of the 
effort the class would put into classwork and 
homework . 

— Generally I used it to understand the 

"chemistry" of the class. The differences from class 
to class was made clear by this summary. 

This general view of class chemistry or preferences sterns to 

have served teachers in the same ways that the overview class 

pictures derived from Student-At-A-Glance served them. That is, 

the information satisfied curiosity, confirmed impressions, and 

helped "explain" phenomena that arcs? in the course of day-to-day 

class life. The account of one interview respondant, a math 

instructor, affords an insight into these functions: 

The first thing, and the only thing, I did 
with the Class-At-A-Glance was look at 
attitude toward math. I found that very 
interesting. My three geometry classes all 
seem similar in terms of ability, grades, and 
so on. But the first group is much more 
pliable, easy to work, as compared to the 
second class the very next period, with them, 
I have to pull teeth to get them to do 
anything. The information really helped. It 
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explained what I'd noticed. By February, I had 
a feel for it. but this really helped verify 
or explain what I'd noticed or was 
experiencing. 

Instructional Planning uses^ selecting and adapting classroom 
teaching- learning activities . Twelve of the 24 teachers who 
employed Class-At-A-Glance information statea that they usea it 
m planning for teaching. Eleven cited only this kind of use? 
the other stated that she also employed the form to get a better 
feel for the class attitudes toward her subject. 

Nine of these teachers worded their questionnaire responses 
such that they emphasized the planning of classroom learning 
activities, as the following quotations succinctly illustrate: 

— I used It to plan activities. 

— I used It m planning how I was going to 
present information. 

— I used them at the beginning of the f^r.utsster 
when I was planning what kinds of m<3thods to 
use for each class. 

— For planning activities, grouping, structure 
of schedule, i.e., individual reports versus 
group projects. I have found the results 
gratifying... This semester's class enjoys 
instead of endures the class I teach. 

The otaer three teachers who used Class-At-A-Glance data for 
instructional planning cited uses m selecting appropriate 
materials and/or m arranging instructional groupings to meet 
class preferences. All of these uses, of course, were ones 
that Work Group teachers had in mind when they selected 
questionnaire data to be displayed on this form. 

The following statements by interview respondents lend 
color and depth to the outlines provided by the questionnaire 
responses above: 
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In Spanish with my sophomores and juniors, I 
used the charts to see the types of activities 
they iiJced. They're a touching-feeling kind 
of group, so I've had them learn vocabulary by 
touching and feeling. I brought in some South 
Amerir m clothes that I had, foods, other 
Kinds of things that they could handle, to help 
them develop vocabulary. 

— My fifth period class in anthropology was very 
interested in drawing and making things, so 
I'm having them work with maps of the world 
and artifacts and do physical things, taking 
into account their learning preferences. 

The data on Class-At-A-Glance, however, did not override 

users* judgments. One foreign language teacher pointed out that 

even though the form showed that most students did not like to 

listen to guest speakers, she had recently invited one to her 

class. On other occasions, the teacher added, she did try to 

take students' preferences into account. For instance, she 

encouraged oral reports in one class but not m another where the 

data indicated that many students did not like listening to their 

peers. Then, explaining her reasoning, she said: 

It depends on how important it is to the class 
as a whole. For instance, the guest speaker 
stressed the uses of foreign languages in the 
military services, so I thought it was 
important for them to hear about that, 
especially those in our Career Magnet- It can 
be worth taking a gamble like that to change 
their attitudes . 

In summary, the Class-At-A-Glance form attracted less 

attention from teachers than Student-At-A-Glancc. While some 

used class-level data for general information, most of those who 

employed it did so in adapting teaching-learning activities to 

the preferences of different class groups. And as they did they 

exercised their own professional judgments regarding when and now 

much to take class viewpoints into account. 
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Table 4 summarizes questionnaire reports of teachers' uses 
of class-At-A-Glance by the use categories described in this 
section. 



Table 4 



Teachers' Ways of Using Class-At-A-Clance information 
(Questionnaire reponses; n«24)* 



Number who used the information for 



■ ■ 



General informational purposes: 

Getting a sense of classes likes and dislikes '-^ 

Instructional planning purposes: X ' 

Choosing class teaching- learning activities . . . . » 

Selecting appropriate materials 1 

Choosing grouping arrangements ^ 

No description of uses provided ^ 
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Teachers who reported that they never received the 
information forms (n=4) or merely glanced over this form 
(n=21) are not included here. 

Numbers in this column exceed the total number of teachers 
(n=24), since individual teachers could and did report the 
information for more than one of the purposes listed. 



Non-Use of Student and Class Information 

Among the 49 classroom' teachers who provided questionnaire 
reactions to the Student-At-A-Glance and c lass-At-A-Glance forms, 
18 indicated that they made virtually no use of either. 
Seventeen of these selected a questionnaire option which stated, 
"I glanced over the forms, but then put them away." One simply 
refused to accept the forms for his classes. 

The reasons these teachers offered for not using the forms 
varied, as Table 5 shows. (The response choices presented on the 
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questionnaire and displayed in Table 5 were based upon data from 
the open-ended interviews, and the patterns of response in the 
table and in the interviews were mutually corroborating.) 

A number of King instructors said that they shunned the 
information because they "felt the information might bias my 
judgment of students." The logic underlying this viewpoint was 
probably best revealed in an interview with the teacher who 
refused to accept his forms: 

My feeling was that the information they 
contain is prejudicial. It can bias teachers' 
expectations and the way they treat students. 
I think this kind of information should be 
available [in the office] but not presented to 
teachers like this... You take a student on 
the form who shows 40 tardies or 40 unexcused 
absences, for example. 6 Teachers will see 
that and have a mind set that the student is 
irresponsible, a problem, whatever. The 
student could have had some particular 
problems that caused those ai/ser.ces or tardies, 
and those pi liblems may be past. But the 
teacher may lean on the student anyway, the 
first time he's absent or tardy. 

Speaking of Student-At-A-Glance, another interviewee 

concurred, asserting that "my reaction to that information is 

that it does prejudice your thinking." As evidence, this teacher 

went on to describe a television program called "A Class 

Divided," which had recently been shown locally. In the program, 

he explained, a teacher had arbitrarily divided her class into 

two groups based on eye color, then conveyed different 

expectations for each. In this "experiment," said the teacher, 

"students performed according to expectations, which just 

demonstrates the power this kind of thing can have." 



Table 5 



Teachers' Reasons for Not Using Student and Class Forms 
(Questionnaire repsonses; n=18) 



Which of the following best indicates your reasons for not using 
each form? (Please check only those that apply.) 

Student-At- Class-At- 
A-Glance A-Glance 

I have year -long classes and I already 

knew enough about the students 5 o 

I got the forms too late in this semester .1 1 

I didn't trust the validity of the 

student responses ^ 

The information was too old to be useful . . 0 0 

I didn't understand the form i ^ 

I felt the information might bias my 

judgement of students ' ^ 

Because teaching is an art, information 

of this sort is not useful 1 " 

The form was a good idea, but it didn't 

have the right information 0 ^ 

No response 3 . . . . • • 3 

Other (please explain in space below for 

each torm) ^ 

- "I didn't take the time to use the information." 

- "Total neglect on my part; received the forms, misplaced 

everything. " 

- "I simply forgot. I'm sorry." 

- "The need to consult the forms did not arise. 

- "My classes [in home economics ]are primarily skills ^ 

classes. This information was not terribly helpful to me. 

- "Not all columns on student form are necessary; some seem^^ 

to be duplicates. Too much information discourages use." 
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Another group of teachers with year-long classes felt that 

the forms, distributed in February, caree too late to be of much 

use: "I already knew enough about the students." As a social 

studies teacher said: 

It would have been more helpful to have them 
in August, then you could plan for the whole 
year... It's hard to change methods once 
you're in the flow of the year. 

A science teacher suggested that if he received the at-a-glance 

information in September: 

Ideally, I could take it and use it to 
identify kids v/ho might potentially have a 
problem in class, and I could act on that... 
You could identify kids who may have to do a 
little extra to get through. 

As it was, he added, "I put them in a drawer, was basically 

what happened . " 

A slightly smaller number of teachers asserted that one reason 
for their non-use of the forms was that they "didn't trust the 
validity of students' responses" to the survey questionnaire. (No 
teacher, however, cited this as their only reason for eschewing 
at-a-glance data, ) 

Some raised the validity question on the grounds that 

individual's survey responses weren't consonant with what they 

had experienced in the classroom. As the science teacher quoted 

just above put it, 

I recall when I first got this I glanced over 
it and questioned some of the attitudinal 
information here. I questioned how accurate 
that is. Some are listed here as having a 
negative attitude toward school. I personally 
haven't picked up on that. 

Still others challenged the validity of students' 

questionnaire responses on methodological or measurement grounds. 
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Referring to data on Student-At-A-Glance, for example, one 
faculty member said; 

The academic self -concept it seems very 
variable depending on how the kid interprets 
it. You might have a 4.0 GPA kid who lists 
himself as "medium" on the item because, from 
his point of view, he feels he could be doing 
a lot better. Homework — the same thing. 
How often they do it is variable from class to 
class. Some kids with the highest grades in 
my class have negatives. A 2.7 [GPA] kid 
might say, "Yeh, I usually get it done." A 
3.5 kid may feel "I don't do it as regularly as 
X should." So it depends on the kid's 
standards 

During the May 1 small-group discussion of teachers* reactions, 

others raised a different methodological problem: the ':iming of 

survey administration. As one faculty member noted: 

In May, they've had third quarter marks, 
they're anticipating finals, they're tired. 
You might get different answers at different 
times of the year. 

In addition, throughout meetings in which the forms were 
presented to teachers, some voiced concerns that the survey data 
on the at-a-glance forms could not be trusted because (as several 
phrased it) "the kids probably put down whatever they thought we 
wanted to hear . " 

Finally there were a group of teachers who appear to have 
found the information irrelevant and/or simply did not take it 
into account. Such views are represented in Table 5 by the 
"other " responses quoted, as well as by the one choice of the 
statement, "Because teaching is an art, information of this sort 
is not useful." 

Some of the faculty members articulated similar viewpoints 
in interviews and group meetings, in some instances, the 
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" irrelevance of the information on the forms appeared when 

juxtaposed to the contingencies of particular teachin' 
situations. One teacher, for instance, mentioned that the survey 
data on attitudes was too general to serve him. "Getting a 
general view of their interests and feelings thoroughout the day 
doesn't help me," he said. "I'd want survey information on my 
particular class." A special education teacher, on the other 
hand, discovered that it didn't pertain to the issues that arose 
as she taught students in her Special Studies and Career Planning 
courses. 

I did look at it. The GFA, the homework, and 
so forth didn't mean much to me. The special 
ed kids I have don't do homework. We know 
their GPA is low. . . the CTBS is not adequate 
for these students... So most of the 
information is irrelevant to my teaching 
situation. 

A science teacher offered the more general comment that "it 
was somewhat interesting, but I haven't done anything with it. I 
haven't seen how it would have a directly applicable role in what 
I'm doing." And see the remarks in Table 5 of a home economics 
teacher who found the forms "not terribly helpful" in her skills 
classes. 

Several interviewees discounted Class-At-A-Glance data as 
particularly inapplicable on these same grounds. A typing 
teacher, for instance, articulated an opinion almost idential 
w. ' *. that of tho home economics instructor just cited. A 
physical education teacher explained when asked about the class- 
level form: 

No, I didn't use it. When I get a class, 
within a week I know what kinds of methods I'm 
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going to use with the class... Class size 
really determines what methods I'm going to 
use. 

And a social studies teacher provided a variation on this theme: 

If I had, say, a class that wanted a lot of 
small group work, I'm not sure I could do 
that, bacause we don't have a lot of materials 
that lend themselves to that. 

Thus, while some faculty members seemed to D^dge the at-a- 
glance forms irrelevant or uncompelling on general grounds 
(perhaps rejecting the general concept of inforraatior for 
instructional decision making) , others found the data forms 
inapplicable in light of their particular teaching situations. 

Up to no, this sec-ion has described teachers' reactions to 
the student-by-student information on Student- At- A-Glance and the 
class-aggregations on Class-At-A-Glance. These two types of data 
displays received the greater amount of staff attention, both in 
the work Group and schoolwide, throughout the UCLA- King High 
school reality test. Next, discussion turns to the uses of the 
school-level aggregations produced by the project — aggregations 
which received much more limited attention among school 
personnel. 

Use and Non-Use of School-At-A-Glance and Survey Totals 

Recall that the Work Group aggregated student data at the 
school level in two forms: ( 1) on the student survey instrument 
itself, where the percent of all students selecting each response 
was entered on each item; and (2) on a School-At-A-Glance form, 
where graphs displayed data on several issues deemed worthy of 
consideration by the entire faculty. Both were distributed to 
each member of King's professional staff on November 7, 1984. 
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(See Part 1, pages 32 through 37 for description of this 
meeting. ) 

School-At-A'Glance . The data displayed on the School-At-A- 
Glance form (Appendix B) addressed four issues. Two of these 
were emphasized; U) the functions of schooling — students' 
perceptions of what the school in fact emphasized were compared 
to what students' wanted the school to emphasize; (2) students' 
educational aspriations and expectations — the level of 
education students wished to attain. In addition, (3) grade 
point averages for males and females at each grade level, and (4) 
average number of days absent for males and female.*; at each grade 
level, were graphed. 

The latter data, on grade averages and absences, received 
virtually no comment at the November 7 meeting or any time 
thereafter. Tables on the functions of school and students' 
educational hopes and plans, however, did occasion comment at the 
November 7 staff meeting. 

Some teachers seemed interested in the fact that while the 
great majority of students perceived the school as emphasizing 
intellectual development, many students wanted the school to 
emphasize personal development or vocational training. In all, 
two-thirds of the students preferred a different goal emphasis 
than they perceived at their school. This finding seemed 
especially salient to teachers in the business education and 
industrial arts areas, who saw the data as calling for greater 
District and school attention to the vocationally oriented 
training their departments provided, when the faculty divided 
into small groups to discuss the information forms, the one which 
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included industrial arts and home economics faculty spent a 
substantial amount of its time discussing the need to share these 
School-At-Glance results with the school board and community. 

But teachers' interest in the purposes-of-schooling 
information was exceeded by their concern over the related issue 

» 

of students' educational expectations. Here, the data showed 
that 50 percent of the students responding would like to go to a 
four-year college or university, and 40 percent actually expected 
to go. Yet District records indicated that only five-to-seven 
percent of all King's graduating seniors routinely went on to 
four-year colleges. 

This stimulated discussion in each of the small groups about 
a variety of issues. Some faculty members spoJce of school 
counselors' responsibility to guide students toward "more 
realistic" goals; others emphasized that counselors should 
encourage students to take the courses that were prerequisites 
for their college ambitions. Opinions were exchanged about 
parents' beliefs and aspirations, and the need to survey parents 
was a subject discussed in most of the groups. Two of the small- 
group conversations generated the idea that King graduates should 
be surveyed regr'arly to determine what they were doinc> and 
what King courses they had found valuable. 

There was evidence that the issues raised by School-At-A- 
Glance information raised stayed with at least some King faculty 
members long after the November 7 meeting. During the last week 
of March, for instance, one teacher of business subjects opened 
her interview with the following remarks: 
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The one thing all this did, it told our 
administration that we don't really have a 
high percentage of college prep students here. 
I hoprit's opened the District's eyes I Here 
in the Business Department, we have to scrape 
for kids due to all these college prep 
requirements. And [as a school] 
educating them for what they're going to do. 
Plus, you Know, discipline problems tend to 
rise when students are taking classes they 
aren't interested in. 

TWO other teachers among the 18 who were interviewed during March 
also referred to School-At-A-Glance information on students' 

educational aspirations. 

It is difficult to know whether others at King continued to 
think about the issues emphasized on School-At-A-Glance or to 
find them important if they did. No other respondents mentioned 
them in the March interviews. No one discussed them during the 
period-by-period, small-group meetings attended by faculty members 
on May 1. But both the interviews and the small-group 
conversations were purposively centered by UCLA on faculty 
reactions to the student- and class-level forms. 

After the November 7 faculty meeting in which School-At-A- 
Glance was initially presented, the form never agam^became the 
subject of formal or informal faculty consideration. 

Intentions had been to avoid such results. When the Work 
Group had debated which issues should be Included on the form 
(June 19, 1984), the Principal had stated that the issues of 
students' educational aspirations and their views on the purposes 
of schooling "should be dealt ^ith in a whole-school way. They 
can be the basis for discussion and then actions." He suggested 
that the initial presentation to the faculty could be followed by 
in-service sessions. On September 6, 1984, when the Work Group 
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began planning for the November 7 faculty meeting, the need for 
following up on the meeting was discussed in detail. The 
Assistant principal opined that the Principal was "committed to a 
small, school-renewal group." Later on, when the Principal 
himself arrived, he affirmed once again that School-At-A-Glance 
should lead to "in-service and action." when the November 
meeting finally arrived, some skeptical teachers questioned 
whether anything would come of the data. Would the 
administration act on it7 One teacher member of the Work Group, 
and then the Principal, replied that it would. Nevertheless, no 
further faculty discussion, no in-service sessions, no form of 
action at all based on School-At-A-Glance ever came to pass. The 
administrators did not initiate any of this, Work Group members 
did not press for it, UCLA staff did not suggest it, and the 
faculty as a whole did not demand it. 

By the end of the 1984-85 school year, the School-At-A- 
Glance form and the information it contained seemed to have 
affected only some transient consciousness-raising at King High 
school. AS the Principal remarked in the project's last Work 
Group meeting: "Well, we haven't really taken any action on it. 
It just kind of reinforced certain directions we're taking - 
vocational stuff, the Career Magnet idea. Besides that, it was 

just general feedback." 

The surve; summary . Presented to the entire professional 
staff at the same time as School-At-A-Glance , the survey form 
with its summary of student responses drew little faculty 
attention then or thereafter. Of all the questions ard comments 
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overheard by the project's participant-observor or reported by 
small-group leaders at the November 7 meeting, only one remark 
pertained to the survey summary. TMs was the comment of a 
teacher who said, "Well, now we can show evaluators that so many 
of our students have jobs that we can't assign any more 
homework." 

School- level data from the student survey did serve King 
High School in two ways, however. 

First, the Principal used survey findings to help convince 
District administrators that hiring a female counselor for King 
was important. The survey totals showed that both male and 
female students replied in similar ways to questions about the 
helpfulness of counselors in planning their school programs and 
planning for a career. B'lt at the same time, far fewer girls 
than boys felt they could get help from counselors with "personal 
problems." It was this finding that the Principal 
cited in establishing the need for a female counselor. 

Second, survey findings supported a grant application 
submitted to the state by the King High School administrator who 
championed the school's Career Magnet Program. Had it been 
successful, the grant would have provided funds for further 
development of tht Career Magnet Schoool idea. The survey was 
appended to the application and cited in the section of the 
proposal headed "Needs Assessment Process -- Results/ Validity of 
Proposal.'- Therein, it helped to justify the need for 
specialized, vocationally oriented programs within King's 
comprehensive high school cirricv.luni. 
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ethical issues; Confidentiality of the Information; 
the Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 

in questionnaires and in interviews, King teachers were 

asked about abuses of the information, negative consequences of 

having it, and iimilar concerns. Two issues routinely surfaced 

in their replies. They expressed concern that the information, 

especially that on the student-At-A-Glance form, might influence 

teachers' expectations of students in negative ways and so 

negatively affect students' performance. In addition, they were 

concerned that the information forms might be seen by students, 

violating the promised confidentiality of each individual's 

survey responses. 

There was no evidence that any of the forms ever fell into 
students' hands. Teachers were encouraged to keep them secure, 
and the interview accounts and anecdotal remarks of faculty 
members indicated that they routinely did so. Interview 
respondents ~ including the Principal, Assistant Principal, and 
a counselor reported that they had heard of no problems of 
this kind. Thus, teachers' concerns only served to demonstrate 
the importance they placed on maintaining the confidentiality of 
the information that the forms provided. 

There is evidence to suggest, however, that teachers were 
well-advised to be concerned about the potential of the data to 
produce "self-fulfilling prophecy" effects. The section of this 
report on uses of Student-At-A-Glance has already described that 
some teachers used that information at the beginning of the 
semester to "flag" students who had large numbers of absences, to 
identify students who seemed incapable of doing well in 
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particular courses, to "explain" why students were performing 

poorly (without necessarily taking action to help them improve) 

and to advise students into lower 'track classes. Such uses of 

Student-At-A-Glance can be appropriate uses of information, but 

they can also be the basis for invidious distinctions that limit 

students' learning opportunities. As Sirotnik and Burstein 

(1985, p. 46) have pointed out: 

As teachers went about their typical pattern 
of exploring the information on Student-At-A- 
Glance — comparing GPA, test scores, and 
educational expectations — no explicit 
instructional concern was evidenced for the 
many students who were low on all three 
variables. 8 This is not to say that teachers 
were not, in fact, concerned about these 
students and responsive to their needs in 
classes; we did not observe these teachers at 
work in classrooms. Our inferences are based 
strictly upon teachers interacting with 
information . 

Teachers themselves were conscious of their tendency to form 

early judgments of students that could influence their teaching. 

Indeed, some gave this very reason for not using the forms. 

But even those who used the forms expressed concern. As one 

teacher explained: 

To a degree, this has slanted my perceptions. 
I'll say, like "this kid has real ability but 
is a lazy flake," or "this kid with a high GPA 
and low scores is working realy hard." And 
sometimes it matches what I see in class. But 
I don't think it's influencing their grades 
or anything. 

Another cited the grading issue as the crux of the problem: 

It. might influence my grading. You know, you 
sue a 4.0 GPA c^nd you think "Oh my gosh, I'll 
hv. the only one giving them a B." And maybe, 
then, you're more inclined to give the higher 
grat?e. 



As the 1984-95 school year, and with it the reality test 
drew to a close, the issue of prejudicial uses c£ the information 
had simply been raised at King high School. No consensus had 
formed on the seriousness of the issue; no organizational 
solutions had been proposed. Each teacher responded to it as he 
or she saw fit. The UCLA project directors shared the concern of 
teachers, and their viewpoints on th9 matter and its implications 
for school information systems have been presented elswehere 
(Sirotnik, 1984; Sirotnik & Burstein, 1985, pp. 45-47). 

The concerns discussed above were the only issues of 
professional ethics in the handling and use of information that 
arose consistently among King High schcol educators during the 
reality test. Others' reactions to issues of privacy and 
information confidentiality are briefly summarized below to round 
out this discussion. 

Neither school nor District administrators seemed to see 
privacy or the confidentiality of information as matters for 
special concern. Both quickly accepted Work Group plans to 
identify questionnaire lesponses with individual students, to 
link questionnaire responses with other student- level information 
already m Dis. -ict files, and to provide teachers with student- 
by-student information on the Student-At-A-Glance sheet. The 
non-salience of privacy issues for King and Valley Unified 
administrators can probably be traced to precedent. That is, the 
District and schocl had already decided to make a great deal of 
information on individual students accessible to teachers upon 
request through the CASA, or Computer izevi Accountability for 
Student Achievement, system. (See Part I, pp. 7-10.) In 
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particular, the Activities Referal Form (Exhibit #2, p. 21), 
which was available to any professional staff member, included 
such confidential information as t.ie student's referrals for 
disciplinary and other reasons, ffjnily arrangements in the 
student's residence, and parents employment status, as well as 
test scores, class rank, grade point average, etc. In the 
context of previous decisions to provide teachers with this 
iiiformation, the absence of administrative discussions of privacy 
and confidentiality with regard to survey data seems 
understandable . 

Students .la to have objected only transiently, in one or two 
instances, to the handling of information about them. These 
objections may have resulted from some miscommunication about the 
anticipated uses of the data at the time of survey 
administration, when prototype at-a-glance forms were presented 
at a meeting of the King High School group charged with planning 
for school improvement under a state funded program, a student 
member of the planning council objected thar she had been told 
that "the data wouldn't be used in this way, that teachers 
wouldn't get my individual answers." Later on, a teacher of 
mathemavics mentioned that he had heard similar remarks from 
students. 

As the Work Group reviewed the situation, it appeared 
possible that a few teachers had erroneously conveyed these 
impressions to the students in their particular classroom as they 
filled out the questionnaire. UCLA staff had emphasized 
repeatedly, in giving instructions for administration of the 
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instrument, that the data would be identified with individual 
students? they pointed out that students' identification numbers 
were already on the answer forms so that survey responses could 
be linked with other student-level data presently in District 
files. They added, however, that teachers should stress that 
"confidentiality" of students' answers would be maintained 
through careful professional handling of the information. It 
appeared in retrospect, however, that some teachers may have 
confused "confidentiality" with anonymity and gone on to promise 
students that teachers would not be able to identify survey 
responses with individual students. 

The projects' participant-observer made a point of examining 
whether the student objections raised in the school- improvement 
meeting mentioned earlier were widespread, or whether events at 
the meeting had further consequences. Evidence indicated that 
the answer was "no" in both cases. The issue was dropped after 
work Group members who were present at the school -improvement 
meeting explained project procedures, the reasons for identifying 
responses with individual students, and the intended uses of the 
at-a-glance forms. Only the math teicher cited earlier reported 
similar student objections. And in ail the meetings that were 
held with teachers following survey administration, only one 
faculty member mentioned that he had heard students say that they 
would not answer questions explicitly because they did not want 
their views to be known. Furthermore, at no time during the 
project was there any suggestion that parents objected to the 
handling of the student data. 
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Attitudes Toward the Project 
Attitud'-s toward the project a.? a whole, and toward the 
basic concept the reality test represented, varied widely among 
personnel at King High School and among those ii the Valley 
School District who had closest contact with it. The latter 
found many positive things to say about the project efforts, 
although District support for reality test activities was 
ultimately withdrawn. At the school, the Principal and other 
members of the work Group remained ardent supporters throughout 
the eighteen-month trial and expressed commitment to continuing 
the innovations begun during that time. Other faculty members 
voiced a wider range of views, some of them quite negative. 
Viewpoints at the District Level 

An earlier section of this report (pp. 41 to 43; has already 
recounted the cirumstances surrounding the termination of 
District support for the project at the end of the 1984-85 school 
year. Some District administrators' judgments of the project 
were quoted in the context of that discussion. These, however, 
can be construed as situation-specific; in the course of closing 
out a working relationship, it is routine pjocedure to say 
something nice about the benefits that relationship provided. It 
is worthwhile, therefore, to go back in time and review the 
reactions of District staff in another, earlier context. 

During a meeting on September 27, 1984 UCLA project 
participants met with the Assistant Superintendent who acted as 
the District's primary contact with the King High effort and, at 
the same time, met with the director of the District's data 
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processing unit. Their reactions, as they reviewed prototype at- 
a-glance forms and the summary of student survey data, were 
quite positive. The Assistant Superintendent expressed enthusiasm 
with the forms and soon ^ecame involved in an animated discussion 
of survey findings. He also suggested other, school-level data 
that would be helpful to the District and to school counselors. 
When the head of District data processing suggested that some of 
this information was already available, the Assistant 
Superintendent replied, "I Jcnow you have it, but the problem is to 
get it into a form like this, a form that's easy to read!" He 
then went on enthusiastically to suggest various ways in which 
project designs and concepts could be adopted by the District for 
its information needs. 

Tne District's data processing personnel were equally 
affirmative m their reactions to the at-a-glance forms and 
information they contained. The director of the data processing 
unit, who often worried aloud about his need to keep information 
and to produce information and reports "that nobody really 
wants," commented, "The thing you r UCLA 3 guys did was go out and 
find what people wanted . That's what's important... This is, 
this is a pretty nice report'" He added that the junior-high- 
school counselors "would like this" and initiated a 
discussion of the technical prerequisites for producing the at-a- 
glance reports on a routine basis. 

These remarks reflect an affirmative judgment of the 
project's main products. Furthermore, they suggest that the 
general concept that the at-a-glance forms represented 
appropriately aggregated &nd formatted information for 
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instructional decision making was appealing to District 
personnel. They viewed the prototypes as having broader 
applicability in Valley Unified schools. 

Why, then, did District administrators withdraw support for 
the reality test when they did? Why did they not provide the 
relatively modest sums that would have enabled King High staff to 
continue development of the information system, with UCLA 
assistance, during the first semester of the 1985-86 school year? 
Answers to these questions must be speculative, but there are 
several alternatives. Perhaps, as the Assistant Superintendent 
later argued, funds were simply too limited. Perhaps District 
administrators felt that the costs of continuing support out- 
weighed potential benefits. Perhaps they believed that they had 
obtained a good "product" for their money and that investment in 
further development would be superfluous. Or perhaps all of 
these factors caine into play simultaneously in the District's 
decision. If so, the decision regarding the reality test may 
have been part of a broader pattern. Several people with whom 
UCLA staff members spoke during the course of the project shared 
the view that, historically, the District administration had a 
tendency to allow individual schools to pursue whatever projects 
they wished, but to drop those projects once special, extrainural 
funds were gone. The District's administrators, these 
knowledgeable informants said, had no enduring commitment to 
innovation of any kind. Whatever the case, the only viewpoints 
expressed on the substance of the project by District- level staff 
were positive. 
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Further evidence of the District's positive evaluation of 
the information system effort at King emerged in September of 
1985 when it became apparent that the District was supporting 
creation of the Students -At-A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance forms 
for each class in the Valley Unified School District's other high 
school. (These would include only extant District data, however, 
since no student survey was administered or planned for this 
school. ) 

The Principalis Views 

At the last meeting of the Work Group (May 8, 1985), King 
High school's Principal listened to UCLA staff report on 
questionnaire and interview reactions to the at-a-glance forms, 
then gave his overall assessment: 

well, I'm pleased with the results, I'm pleased 
with the use. Any time you can get that many 
teachers, especially on this staff, to go 
along with something, it's a success. 

A few weeks earlier, in the context of a private interview, 
the Principal had given a more detailed evaluation of the 
project's efforts. He observed that "the reception's been very 
good," largely because "we had the faculty group [Work Group} 
mvolvpd in the development and we ran it by the faculty first. 
Plus, it serves an immediate need for the teacher." Moving on to 
affirm his personal view of the project's value, the Principal 
commented : 

As far as down the road, I'd like to see it 
(production of at-a-glance forms] become 
institutionalized. The drawback is that it 
depends on the survey, and that could be a 
problem if the district doesn't support it. 
But there's lots of information in the 
cumulative file and in the District files that 
the teachers could go ahead and use [even if 
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student survey data could no longer be 
collected J . 

At this point, the Principal mentioned parenthetically that the 
chief adminstrator at Valley Unified' s other senior high school 
"has been interested in doing something with this, so I sent him 
information on it. I'd like to see it utilized throughout the 
District." 

King's Principal believed that simply presenting the at-a- 
glance forms to teachers, even if they did not make substantial 
use of them, had benefits. "It's important for teachers to look 
at kids as individuals," he explained, "especially at the 
secondary level. I think you find elementary teachers tend to do 
that, but secondary teachers orient more toward the subject 
matter. I think this [the at-a-glance information] encourages 
them to really take a look at individual students as learners." 

The principal's views of the reality test, however, were not 
uniformally affirmative. He felt that things would, in some 
unspecified way, have "gone better if I had been here five years 
before we actually started this." He had had to spend too much 
time on other matters, he indicated, to devote the time he would 
have liked to devote to the project. "Trying to just get people 
(i.e., staff] to follow rules, to do what they're supposed to do, 
has been a major goal, and that's been time consuming." 

Furthermore, looking back on the course of the project, the 
Principal seemed to take a circumspect view of the value of the 
School-At-A-Glance data and the way school- level information had 
been handled. Asked if he thought there was anything that 
project participants might have done differently, he replied: 



coming up with an action plan, thinking about 
once we get these [school- level} results, what 
do we do with them? Is this information we 
can actually use? You have to ask whether 
this information can turn into long-term 
planning. Can you really act on it? For 
example, the kids say they want more personal 
or vocational education. The CMS [Career 
Magnet School Program] deals with more 
career- type thinking, but the faculty isn t 
even supporting that. So, maybe we needed to 
give more thought to what's really possible 
and how to go about using the information, or 
whether the information was the right 
information. 

Like most other school administrators today, the Principal 
of King High School had had little experience or training in 
systematically using broad-based information for schoolwide 
planning and renewal. He seemed to sense that something was 
missing that might have facilitated such use — an "action plan," 
more careful considerations of the links between viable action 
alternatives and the types of data collected. He certainly 
seemed to believe that school-level data could have been more 
fully utilized. At the same time, however, he could readily see 
the value of student-level and class-level at-a-glance forms for 
teachers. He was pleased with the extent of their use, and he 
hoped the forms would become "institutionalized" at King High and 
other Valley Unified secondary schools. 
Attitudes of the Work Group Faculty Members 

Teachers that served on the project's work Group were 
enthusiastic supporters throughout. As described in Part I, they 
repeatedly displayed their sense of ownership in the project's 
efforts: eliciting ideas from colleagues about useful 
information, volunteering time to review drafts of student and 
teacher questionnaires, and assuming responsibility for 
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presenting prototypes of the at-a-glance forms to the entire 
school staff. 

The excited, initial reactions of Work Group teachers to those 
prototypes were described earlier in the chronology of project 

m 

events. (See pages 29 & 30. ) Furthermore, as they introduced the 
Student-At-A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance forms to their collegues, 
they waxed enthusiastic about their advantages "I want to point 
out/' said the foreign language teacher who played a key role in 
the Work Group, "that we had choices about what to include here [on 
Class-At-A-Glance] . It's like going into a candy store! We 
selected these because they seemed useful, but that's not to say 
they can't be changed. There's a lot more out there!" The 
health/science teacher, always one of the more cautious, circum- 
spect members of the Work Group, added, "Another thing: these are 
only student responses. We're planning par'jni and teacher surveys 

and if we put all that together, we'll have a really complete 
picture of what's going on!" Later on, when actual at-a-glance 
forms were delivered to every teacher. Work Group faculty were 
among those who made rich and varied use of the information they 
displayed. 

As the reality test drew to a close in May of 1985, Work 
Group teachers continued to demonstrate their positive reactions 
and commitments to the information-system idea. They readily 
assumed responsibility for various tasks to be done in order to 
assure its continued development at King High School. 
The Faculty's Mixed Reactions 

The King faculty at large, cf course, did not have the same 
intensive, continuing involvement with the project that Work Group 
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members did. It is understandable, therefore, that their attitudes 
toward project efforts were more di-erse. 

Some of the more positive faculty reactions have already been 
quoted in descriptions of how the at-a-glance forms were used. 
There was the English teacher who portrayed himself as "originally 
cynical," but who concluded his interview with excitement: "I think 
you're onto something here! They (the forms] were very valuable." 
There was another English teacher who noted on a questionnaire that 
"The students have greatly enjoyed the class as a result of changes 
I've made based solely on the results of this survey... I hope 
this can be continued. I have found the information extremely 
helpful!** A business teacher concurred: "I thinJc it's great; I 
hope we get them again next year." Another found the concept 
"SUPER," and several urged that the project be broadened, e.g., to 
provide similar forms to counselors, to include even more infor- 
mation, etc. 

Many other teachers, perhaps the majority overall, assumed a 
more moderate stance toward the project's concept and products. 
Among these were the faculty members who judged the at-a-glance 
forms "interesting" and "well worth the trouble," but who did not 
use the forms for other than general informational purposes. Their 
comments lacked the intense and uncategorical enthusiasm of the 
teachers described above. Often, they remarked on the advantages 
of some data and the useiessness of other information. The assess- 
ments of one mathematics teacher were illustrative of the latter 
type. She observed that Student-At-A-Glance information was useful 
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in several ways, found that class-level data on "attitude toward 

the subject" helped her understand between-class differences, but 

then added, holding up a Class-At-A-Glance form; "Other than that, 

I didn't find this helpful at all. To be very frank, I thought 

this information on their likes and dislikes was pretty crappy. 

There's nothing here I can use. It doesn't deal with the options I 

have." Teachers such as these found merit in the underlying idea 

of information to inform instruction, although they sometimes 

criticized the details of the project's forms. 

Finally, at the negative end of the scale were some teachers 

who found nothing of value among the project's efforts. One 

science instructor, for instance, dismissed the at-a-glance forms 

as "not practical for my uses," then went on to add, "This is pie 

in the sky idealism and not practical in the real world of mass 

education." Another teacher asserted that he did "absolutely 

nothing" with the forms and demanded to know, "How much does this 

cost ? I " Still another, commenting in a meeting held during her 

free period, observed: "I didn't look at it; I just put it away. 

There's not enough time to use this. There's too much that we have 

to do already, like right now, for instance." And one of the 

latter 's departmental colleagues offered objections based on 

different grounds: 

I looked at it for my AP [Advanced Placement] 
class, the highest English class in the 
departiTiwnt . It showed they didn't like 
English, and it made me so angry I had to put 
it away, just forget about it... I think the 
single most important thing in education 
today is raising the morale of the classroom 
teacher. All we've gotten since the beginning 
of the year — in test scores, memos, what 
have you — is information that tells us that 
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we're doing things wrong. This is part of 
that. It [the at-a-glance information] :ust 
tends to reinforce that what you're doing m 
the classroom is wrong. 

Most teachers with such negative views eventually articulated the 
judgment that one expressed as follows; "I don't Jcnow what this 
is going to do. I don't see what it gives me." 

Others on the King High School staff resented the time the 
project took and the priority it was given among issues facing 
the school: 

— I feel committeed, meetinged, and project-ed 
to death. I think your project has merit, but 
I wasn't receptive. 

— Well, my first reaction when I saw these was, 
here the Principal allocated a minimum day to 
the UCLA presentation when we should be 
addressing other, more pressing problems we 
have at this time, communication problems and 
what have you. I'm afraid this colored my 
view of the forms. I was angry that our time 
was being spent in this way... You know, given 
this staff's disaffection with the 
administration and all the other issues we're 
facing right now, it might be best if the 
study were done in another school. 

I have a feeling that the faculty in general 
questions the worth of being involved in the 
UCLA project. Frankly, well, I don't know how 
to put it exactly. There's some feeling that 
someone had a grant and was trying to figure 
out how to spend it or someone was trying to 
do their doctoral dissertation. 

In summary, some staff members' enthusiasn for the project 

and the information system idea were matched by others' belief 

that the whole thing was a waste of teacher's scarce time. In 

the middle of the opinion spectrum were a large number of 

teachers with neutral or mixed attitudes toward the reality 

test's efforts at King High School. 
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Prospects for Sustaining the Innovation 
Under the aegis of the Center for the Study of Evaluation 
with support from the National Institute of Education, the UCLA 
project established the foundation of a comprehensive, 
school-based, information system at King High School. It left the 
school with data collection instruments: a piloted and revised 
student survey, a teacher questionnaire, and the rudimentary 
draft of a parent attitude instrument. It left the Valley 
Unified School District with software that enabled questionnaire 
data to be integrated with other District computerized 
information files. If left two years* worth of student attitude 
data and models of student-, class-, and school-level information 
displays. And it left a cadre of teachers and administrators 
who had become tutored and experienced in thinking about 
information for instructional decision making, together with a 
model of the information-system-development process. What are 
the prospects that this innovation will be continued? What is the 
likelihood that an on-going information system will be constructed 
on this foundation? 

As the 1984-85 school year ended, it seemed highly likely 
that new, updated Student-At-A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance forms 
(based on spring, 1985 data) would be distributed to teachers in 
the following September. The Principal and work Group faculty 
members seemed committed to achieving this; the latter had assumed 
responsibility for seeing that it happened. 

The fate of the teacher survey, as well as development and 
administration of a parent survey, seemed more problematic Work 
Group members had always seen teacher and parent questionnaires 
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as secondary in importance to information on students. The 
Principal had envisioned the teacher survey as "potentially 
useful" in goal-setting during the final months of the school 
year. Using the survey for such purposes became impossible 
when the teacher survey wa? postponed until the fall cf 1985 
and when the Principal set about meeting with departmental groups 
to establish next year's goals. Furthermore, the Principal 
expressed no strong interest in gathering ->arent data and 
commented, "I don't know if the District would be in favor of it. 
The District has never done much in the past to encourage parent 
involvement. Six secondary schools don't even have PTA's. It's 
just astoundingl" Teachers' interest in eliciting parent 
attitudes varied, but there was an ambient feeling that surveying 
parents would be a "logistical nightmare," as one phrased it. All 
in all, a survey of teachers seemed much more likely to be done 
than a parent survey, but there was limited enthur>iasm even for 
that; perhaps not enough given the staff time and effort it would 
require. 

Expansion and development of the information system in 
general seemed unlikely, especially given a continued absense of 
support at the District level. There would be no release time or 
extra compensation for teachers to meet and consider what new 
information might be useful, to revise surveys or information 
displays, to oversee data collection and reporting through its 
various steps. Prospects of the District supporting even such 
minor expenses as duplicating questionnaires and printing report 
forms seemed slim. (Several teachers reported that they had been 
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told in the spring of 1985 that there was no longer money for 
duplicating reading materials and tests.) Furthermore, the 
Principal {as described above) was ambivalent about the value of 
school-level data, even after the stimulus provided by the UCLA- 
prepared School-At-A-Glance prototype, without settings for use 
beyond the individual teacher in his/her self-contained classroom 
and without the Principal's commitment, there seemed little to 
motivate further development of the system within King High 
School. 

In the end, enthusiasm and commitment seemed to center on the 
Student-At-A-Glance and (to a lesser extent) Class-At-A-Glance 
displays. If any vestiges of the project remain at King High 
School beyond 1985-86, they are most liJcely to be manifest in 
some version of these forms. 

Part II has described the various responses of King High 
School (and some District personnel) to the concept, processes, 
and products of the information-system reality test. Part III 
turns to an interpretive analysis of these results and to some of. 
the principal learnings generated by the project. 
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PART III 
ANALYSIS AND LESSONS 



The UCLA project tested the idea of comprehensive, school- 
based, information systems for instructional decision making in 
the real world setting of a typical, suburban senior high 
school. In the course of this trial, the information-system idea 
came to interact with a nximber of contextual factors in that 
setting. By exploring these interactions, one can learn some 
important lessons, probably generic lessons, about the 
development and implementation of information systems in high 
schools. This part of the report examines those interactions and 
the learnings they provide. More specifically it interprets how 
three types of factors came to impinge on the shape and results 
of the project. These three factors are (1) the social 
organization of the school, 12) teachers' thinking and reasoning 
about information, and (3) leadership and support. As each is 
discussed, some important, general points applicable to the 
development of information systems in secondary schools are 
highlighted. 

The Social Organization of the School 
The contemporary American comprehensive high school is 
organizationally diffuse and fragmented. Staff members are in 
many ways isolated from one another by limits of space and time, 
as well as by the structure of daily routines. Teachers are 
overburdened. They typically meet upwards of 150 students with 
diverse learning needs in several different courses each day. To 
these regular instructional responsibilities, including planning 
for teaching and grading students' work, are added a wide 
variety of activities: taking part in special co-curricular 
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progran^s, addressing the special problems presenned by individual 
students and parents, and many others. There is little time for 
reflection or thoughtful conversation with peers. Remuneration 
in financial terms, in terms of societal appreciation and 
respect, and m terms of organizational promotion is limited. 
The compromises teachers must make in their educational values and 
instructional aspirations are many. These and other unfelicitous 
conditions which characterize American high schools today have 
been documented with consistency in studies by Adler (1982), 
Boyer (1983), Si2er(1984), and others. 

The reality test at King High School, where such conditions 
were obvious, demonstrates how they come to influence the 
development and implementation of comprehensive information 
systems for instructional decision making and school renewal. 
Since these conditions function to inhibit rather than facilitate 
such efforts, any school which strives to build this kind of 
information system must take them into account. 
Scarcity of Time and Limited Communication 

Teachers at King High School were emphatic that they had 
little free time. From their point of view the entire day 
from 8:00 a.m. when they arrived on campus through after-school 
meetings and on into the evenings when they reviewed student work 
— was consumed with professional responsibilities. Seven or 
eight minutes were allotted between classes, but teachers often 
spent that time speaking with students individually or getting 
ready for the next class. "Free," or preparation, periods 
afforded time to look over plans, gather materials, ditto 
handouts, or grade papers. If paxents needed to be called or 
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counselors visited, it had to be done then. Observation 
indicated that few teachers used their preparation periods merely 
to "hang out" in the teachers' lounge. 

Thirty-five minutes were set aside for lunch: time enough 
for eating and some casual conversation, but little else. 

Teachers persistently referred to the scaricity of time. "I 

barely have time to go to the bathroom," one Work Group faculty 

member commented when asked to discuss information needs and 

wishes with departmental colleagues. Others nodded in agreement. 

"You know how busy we all are here," remarked another in 

explaining why she was unable to discuss her students' needs with 

a colleague. Still others cited time limitations as a reason for 

not addresing the diverse net*ds of their students: 

It's the pits. There's 14 teachers in our 
department and equipment for about two. You 
have to steal it, hustle it, stay late to set 
up. Then you have to get here early to make 
sure no one took it out of your room. If they 
did, the day's blown? you can't do the 
experiment or demonstration you planned. So 
you don't have time to worry about whether 
each kid's getting it. Maybe that's a bad 
attitude, but it's true. You just don't. 

Given the social organization of daily time in the high 

school environment, teachers had little opportunity for 

substantive communication with one another during the school day. 

When 18 teachers were interviewed about the at-a-glance forms, one 

of the issues they were asked to address was how others on the staff 

were responding to the forms. Were their colleagues generally 

favorable? Had there been breaches of confidentiality or abuses 

of the information? The routine response to such questions was 

"I don't know? I rarely have a chance to talk to others about 
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what they are doing or thinking." Further evidence of limited 
intra-staff communication appeared when a group of disenchanted 
teachers met to create a "faculty forum." Among the issues 
discussed at the forum's first, lunchtime meeting, was 
"communication with the Principal and communication among 
teachers." Teachers felt that there simply wasn't enough of it. 
Indeed, the forum itself was conceived as a locus of 
communication for the professional staff. 

These factors, scarcity of staff time and limited 
opportunity for intra-staff communication, interacted with 
several others to influence the reality test in a number of 
ways. These are more appropriately discussed a bit further on. 
Multiple Agendas in the School 

The UCLA information-system reality test was not the only 
special project at King High School during the 1984-85 school 
year. It competed for finite staff time with a number of 
projects. 

Some of these projects were generated by state and District 

mandates. The Principal outlined a few of them: 

We kind of got caught up in a whole variety of 
things this year. There were the SB 813 
curriculum changes [Senate Bill 813, a 
comprehensive California school reform 
measure]. Then, the District has come out 
with ten to twelve goals that we're expected 
to fulfill, based on the effective schools 
literature. On top of that the staff had the 
clinical teaching thing [in-service training 
based on the principles of educator 
Madeline Hunter ] . 

The Principal went on to add that, especially in the face of such 
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requirements, "the hardest part here is just to get people to 

think as a total staff." 

In addition to these efforts, a number of programs that the 
school had begun earlier continued to consume administrators' and 
faculty members* energies through the 1984-85 school year. 
The Career Magnet School Program was one of these. The groups of 
faculty charged with responsibility for these vocationally 
oriented curricular programs had been relatively inactive. Now, 
they were being urged to organize activities for students. Thus, 
for example, a group of foreign language teachers were busily 
preparing to take students in their career magnet on a day-long 
visit to the Pacific Rim Exhibition being held in ^ city some 
two hours' drive from the school. 

Meanwhile, some teachers had organized a canvass of students 
in an effort to demonstrate th.c the Learning Resource Center was 
a superfulous expense and should no longer be supported by state 
school-improvement funds. For several weeks, the learning 
resource specialists' job hung in the balance as the school 
improvement planning council debated its budget. 

In the second semester, yet another program was launched: 
the Adopt-A-School Program, aimed at stimulating community 
interest in and support for the school. One outcome of this 
effort was Career Day. Held in March, this brought 
representatives of various vocations and the military services to 
the campus to outline career opportunities in their fields and to 
explain the educational prerequisites for these careers. 

Amidst these new and continuing endeavors, various crises 
arose and demanded immediate, albeit temporary, attention. In 
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the winter, for instance, a student with a hair style considered 
by the Principal to be "disruptive" was asked to leave school. 
The student contacted the local media, and the Principal soon 
found himself explaining the matter on the evening news. Local 
papers also sent reporters to cover the story. Later on, 
teachers formed the faculty forum and presented school admin- 
istrators with a list of issues for their immediate response. 

TaXen collectively, the presence of all these agendas, the 
already limited staff time, and the lack of opportunities for 
staff communication had a profound affect on the information- 
system reality test. 

First, there were no informal communicational networks or 
channels that could carry word about project activities in a 
steady, reliable way from Work Group members to others in the 
school. When teachers did have opportunities for a brief chat, 
and when they chose at such moments to give school affairs 
conversational attention, a variety of topics competed- Casual 
observations on campus, in the teachers' lunchroom, and in some 
departmental offices suggested that, routinely, current events and 
crises won out. In short, there were virtually no opportunities 
for most of the faculty to follow the course of the project as it 
progressed, to ask questions about it, to be even indirectly a 
part of it through feedback to Work Group members, what is more, 
the very presence of the project was easily forgotten amidst the 
welter of unfolding events. 

Second, this meant that the only contact most King High 
school teachers had with the project prior to receipt of the 
forms was at times which cut into their already burgeoning 
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schedules. There were three such occasions: (1) the period-by- 
period meetings on May 23, 1984, the day before administration 
of the student survey? (2) some five-and-a-half months later, on 
November 7, 1984, during the whole-faculty meeting at which the 
at-a-glance prototyped were introduced and discussed; and (3) 
three-and-a-half months after that, on February 20, 1985, when 
the at-a-glance forms for their second semester classes were 
finally distributed. This sort of intermittent involvement was 
not sufficient to provide a sense of real involvement or 
participation in project developments. It was enough, however, 
especially when added to similar meetings for other special 
projects, for some teachers to experience as an imposition on 
their valuable time. Evidence that it was has been presented 
through quotations in previous sections, but one teacher 
summarized a common feeling well when he said, "It's not just 
you, but you're one of 900 separate projects with demands." 

Given District strictures, it was impossible for the Work 
Group to conduct these meetings in time away from classes. 
Releasing the entire faculty from teaching responsibilities was 
out of the question. (And in any case, many teachers may well 
have felt that the precious release time should have been spent 
on other matters they deemed more urgent. Thus, nominal 
faculty involvement was gained at the cost of teachers' 
preparation periods and extended faculty meeting time (with 
attendant abbreviations of the teaching day). Conducting project 
meetings during these times, even if it did not generate 
resentment, probably did not facilitate the most positive 
enviro-nment for discussion of information and its uses. 
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Third/ the duration and mfrequency of project meetings with 
the entire staff led to a less-than-desirabie kind of 
participation structure. True discussion is predicated on an 
informed understanding of facts and issues- Brief, intemittent 
contact with the project allowed for a minimum of that. 
As a result, the sessions with the entire school staff tooK on a 
tell-question-and-ventilate structure. UCLA participants did the 
telling, on one occasion (the November 7, 1984 faculty meeting) 
with the assistance of Work Group teachers. In each instance, 
they reiterated the history and goals of the project, then 
informed the staff about what was about to happen now and next. 
When they turned the floor over to the teachers, the teachers 
posed a few questions, and then often took the occasion as an 
opportunity to ventilate their frustrations. Some of these 
frustrations pertained to immediate reality-test events; many 
were, however, quite general. The venting of general 
frustrations was quite reasonable in context. After all, in an 
environment where communication was restricted, especially with 
District and school administrators, here was a forum with 
collegial support and someone willing to listen. Furthermore, 
that "someone," UCLA staff, appeared to have the support of 
administrators and so could be construed as affiliated with 
and/or conduits to those administrators. 

This is not to gainsay the value of these meetings. They 
were important symbolically, communicating the project's genuine 
interest in faculty viewpoints. They provided important data for 
the feasibility study. Some productive exchanges did occur. But 
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the meetings were not consistently characterized by the kind of 
thoughtful discussion that might have occurred under other 
circumstances . 

The upshot of the dynamics described here -- dynamics rooted 
in scarcity of time, limited intra-staff communication, and 
multiple school agendas — was that few King teachers beyond the 
Work Group had a meaningful opportunity to become involved with 
and invested in the information system's development and 
implementdi;ion. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that half or more of the faculty merely glanced at the forms then 
filed them away. On the contrary, the attention the forms did 
receive from teachers is especially worthy of note. 
The Distribution of Power and Division of Roles 

Two more features of King High School's social organization 
interacted with those of available time, communication, and 
multiple agendas, to influence the processes and outcomes of the 
reality test. These were the distribution of power and the 
division of roles in the school. 

Power and authority at King were vested in the hands of two 
or three top adminstrators, including of course the Principal. A 
small number of teachers gained an important say in some types of 
decisions by assuming responsibilities in, and doing a great deal of 
the wor. in support of, specific school projects. The school, 
however, maintained no regular organizational structures that 
brought staff members together and empowered them to discuss and 
resolve common concerns. 
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As m most high schools in the United States, King was 
organized into various academic departments. Department 
meetings, however, took place but infrequently, and they 
apparently did not constitute settings for dialogue and conjoint 
decision making. When one UCLA participant suggested that some 
types of survey data might help departments plan their curricular 
emphases, faculty in the Work Group rejected the notion 
immediately. One teacher explained that "everyone sort of 
sidesteps disagreements over teaching methods and philosophy and 
things" during department meetings. Another added that 
departments meet rarely and then usually deal only with what 
courses individual members of the department want to teach, what 
books they want to order, and similar routine tasks. In another 
Work Group session, teachers were asked whether "your 
aepartments" could use information on students' perceptions of 
instructional practices. After some initial confusion about what 
UCLA staff had in mind (several King participants asked in 
apparent disbelief, "Why?" and "For what?i"), one teacher 
answered, "No, this would be seen as threatening." The matter 
rested there. 

King, as noted in passing earlier, participated in the 
California School Improvement Progr^Mii (SIP). SIP guidelines 
require schools to assemble a school site council which includes 
the principal and elected representatives of various 
constituencies: teachers, other staff (e.g., counselors, non- 
certified personnel), parents and other community members, and 
students. According tc SIP provisions, the site council has 
responsibility for assessing schoolwide needs, developing 
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improvement objectives, planning activities to meet them, and 
evaluating the results of these efforts. SIP schools are 
encouraged to engage in comprehensive planning and to use the 
planning process as a ctalyst to or motivafor for dialogue and 
involvement. Some schools do so, but many treat the planning 
process merely as a hurdle that must be jumped in order to 
procure additional state monies (Dorr-Bremme, et al., 1979). 
King High school seemed to fall m the latter category. Several 
discussions of King's SIP program during work Group sessions 
suggested that a few administrative leaders have primary 
responsibility for SIP plans- Thus, the SIP site council did not 
appear to provide a forum for substantial teacher involvement in 
schoolwide planning and decision making. Similarly, other King 
High School instruction-related programs (the Career Magnet 
Schools and Learning Resource Center programs, for instance) 
appear to be the artifacts and concerns of a few administrators 
and a very small number of over -committed teachers. 

The absence of structures to address group concerns at an 
intermediate level of school organization at once reflected and 
contributed to the centralization of power and authority in the 
school's main office. At the time, it both contributed to and 
reflected the limited communication among staff. 

More generally, role boundaries were sharply defined at King 
High School. Administrators, as noted, set policy, concerned 
themselves with schoolwide and program-related issues, and make 
the key decisions. Teachers taught as they saw fit. Counselors 
counseled and advised students. As the principal put it, taere wa 
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very little evidence of "thinking as a whole staff." Indeed, in 
their everyday interaction, the whole staff routinely worked at 
maintaining sharp distinctions among their various roles. 

Work Group teachers, for example, routinely deferred to 
administrators on a wide variety of decisions in which they might 
well have expressed their views. Whether to gather information 
on the school's "physical plant" was, from their point of view, up 
to the administration. Should a second School- At-A-Glance report 
be produced in 1985-86? That, teachers also argued, was the 
Principal's choice. (For other examples, see Dorr-Bremme, 1984, 
pp. 23-24.) The Principal, in turn, spoke of how difficult and 
time consuming it was to get teachers to "follow the rules" and 
do what "they are supposed to do." At the November faculty 
meeting to discuss at-a-glance prototypes, one teacher posed the 
question, "If we're being asked to act on this information 
(indicating Students-At-A-Glance] , can we assume that the 
administration will act on this [holding up School-At-A-Glance] ?" 
The Principal assured the questioner and faculty at large that 
the administration planned to do so. 

Along the same lines, teachers on the whole expected 
counselors to do the counseling, the handling of special 
student proDlems, the academic and vocational advisement. 
(There were, however, some notable acceptions to this viewpoint 
among the classroom staff. These will be obvious in the next 
section. ) As teachers discussed the at-a-giance prototypes for 
the first time in November, 1984, many blamed the counselors for 
the fact chat so few students who expressed interest in going to 
four-year colleges actually went. In addition, when teachers 
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expressed their reactions to the forms in May, many shared the 
view of one teacher who said: 

I see this as a counseling tool. It's of no 
practicality to me and I didn't use it at all. 
I can't control what they come into my class 
with, and I don't have time or energy to deal 
with ail their little problems. That's the 
counselors' job. 

several teachers wrote on their questionnaires such remarks 
as "The counselors should get the forms too" and "Give these to 
the counselors." And throughout the project, teachers complained 
that counselors simply did not "screen" and schedule students 
appropriately, often adding that it should not be their (their 
teachers' ) responsibility to figure out who was qualified and who 
was not qualified to be enrolled in particular courses. On the 
rare occasions when counselors' voices were heard in project 
meetings at King, they never rejected sole responsibility for the 
tasks that the faculty relegated to them. They only mentioned 
that teachers didn't understand how the scheduling process worked 
or didn't appreciate how little they (the counselors ^ could do 
for each individual when they faced a case load of 400 to 50O 
students. 

Ail of this helps to explain the patterns of information use 
that emerged during the reality test at King. Rather than 
"thinking as a whole staff," educators at King High School 
assigned responsibility for different types of issues and 
problems to "specialists" on the staff. Organizational 
arrangements supported the division of tasks- Thus, teachers who 
used Stud«nts-At-A-Glance did so within the confines of their own 
classrooms. There was no occasion for them to bring their 
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student-specific and class-specific information to bear on 
departmental c.r program-related issues; they lacked both 
organizational arrangements and authority to address such issues. 
For Similar reasons, School-At-A-Glance was quickly put aside by 
the classroom staff. The schoolwide issues it raised were the 
school administration's responsibility. Teachers were not 
empowered to help resolve them; organizational structures to 
facilitate their input did not exist. As one teacher expressed 
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We gather a gre^t deal of useless information 
here already. - . As long as the teacher is 
i^owerless to act on the information about 
students, then it all just disappears in 
quicksand. It's more frustrating than 
anything else if you can't do anything with 
it. 

No one at King militated for a change in these arrangements. 
No one on the faculty, in the administration, or in the 
counseling offices championed the viewpoint that the entire 
school staff should pull together to address concerns that in 
fact involved everyone in the school. The Principal did voice 
this notion to UCLA researchers, but his actions did little to 
demonstrate it during the project's on-site time. The faculty 
did organize a forum to address grievances, but the 
redistribution of power and authority was not among their goals. 

ironically, the division of power and sharp role 
distinctions evident at King also made it very difficult for the 
school administration to reflect or act on the school-level data, 
as the faculty would have them do. with nearly total 
responsibility for a wide variety of special programs and 
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mandates as well as routine operations, administrators simply did 
not have the luxury of responding to issues that had no deadline 
attached to them. Furthermore, it appears that their concepts of 
teachers' and administrators' roles precluded their taking steps 
to delegate responsibility to faculty for following up on the 
issues raised by School-At-A-Glance and the student survey as a 
whole. 

The District Context : Mistrust and Alienation in King High 
School 

The immediately preceding sections have focused on social 
organizational factors within the high school site that came to 
bear upon the information system reality test. But project 
events at King were also influenced by circumstances beyond the 
school. The stance of the District administration, as 
interpreted by members of King's professional staff, tended to 
undermine enthusiasm for any innovation. The account below 
demonstrates this, and underscores the importance of attending to 
features of the district context in developing school-based 
information systems. 

A good many teachers came to project events with 
considerable suspicion of any activity supported by the District 
administration. From their perspective. District administrators 
were indifferent to their needs; "the system," as embodied in the 
District bureaucracy, simply did not work well in their behalf, 
did not facilitate their routine work, did not take their 
interests into account. 

During the 1982-83 school year, the Valley Unified School 
District felt impelled to reduce the number of faculty it 
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employed districtwide. Even some tenured teachers had to be let 
go. Teachers found theDistricf s "riffing" (or reduction-in- 
force) procedures highly unfair. Within-district transfers that 
accompanied the staff reduction, they maintained, resulted in 
teacher assignments "that make no logical sense." 

Part of the "riffing" process involved the use of 
information. According to one teacher, the 153 district faculty 
members listed for possible lay-off, 

were all checked out. They (District 
officials] were looking at projector use. 
They figured that teachers who were showing a 
lot of films weren't teaching. They 
considered people's academic qualifications 
to teach subjects, their classroom control, 
anything that would justify cutting them. So 
all this [student survey] information — well, 
there's some specific feelings of mistrust. 

Later on, in the 1983-84 school year, contract negotiations 

between the local teachers' association and the District reached 

impasse. Teachers felt not only that the District's firm salary 

offer was unsatisfactory but that it was extremely unreasonable. 

This situation aggravated the wounds opened by the reduction in 

force, leaving teachers feeling beleaguered and unsupported. 

Problems that might otherwise have been interpreted by teachers 

as petty, bureaucratic inefficiencies came to be viewed as 

evidence of the District's disregard for their professional 

status and needs. 

The conjoint King High-cCLA reality test did not escape the 
effects of all this, as the following excerpt from participant- 
observation field notes shows. 

yOTE #7 (May 23, 1984) . The Period 2 small-group session is 
ilnder'way. A UCLA staff member has explained the project's aims 
and elicited reactions. Many are negative. 



Social Studies Teacher ; "Part of the reaction you'li he seeing 
ail day lies m the fact that we're in the ciassrcom, we need 
supplies, materials, support of this kind, and we're not getting 
It Administrators are going off to meetings, mtellectualizmg 
about new educational ideas, but we can't get what we need to do 

our jobs." , « i^- u 

English Teacher ; "I have a college prep class, British 
Literature. There are books we need to read, which I ordered 
ages ago. They haven't arrived on time. How am I supposed to 
teach literature without books?" 

Social Studies Teacher ; " "The anthro. book- I ordered m 
September for this semester haven't arrived yet." 
Second Social Studies Teacher: "The same thing has happened with 
my global geography text. These are the problems we face, the 
practical day-to-day things, what am I going to do with more 
information?" . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

English Teacher : "You're dealing with a very embittered staff. 
There's conflict between the teachers and the Hill [the District 
office]. Teachers here have been mistreated." 

Later, in the sixth period session, a teacher echoed these same 
themes. "Why should we get excited about information systems," 
he asked rhetorically, "when the district can't even order me my 
books? This [student survey J will just tax an already over- 
taxed system." 

Not only did many teachers feel that the District failed to 
facilitate their routine work, they also felt that the District 
administration failed to support them emotionally. When the time 
came to administer the student survey, for example, one teacher 



maintained: 

We have a history of being told the results of 
everything in a way that points out our 
weaknesses. The kids have just been taking 
tests, and regardless of the results, they'll 
find fault with us somehow. What they'll say 
about our way of giving tests will be 
negative. 

And as noted earlier, when the results of the survey had been 
delivered to teachers on the at-a-glance forms, several concluded 
that history was repeating itself. "This just tends to reinforce 
the fact that what you're doing in the classroom is wrong," 



asserted one. 



Perhaps the teachers had reason to believe that those in the 
District office emphasized the negative and generally failed to 
appreciate their efforts. Prior to one of the period-by-period 
meeting with teachers held on May 1, 1985, a group of faculty 
members were engaged in conversation, one, a long-time coach in 
the District, was retiring in June, and he carried a letter on 
District stationery thanking him for his contributions. Showing 
it to his colleagues, he remarked with a wry laugh, "See what you 
have to look forward to? Twenty-two years in the District and 
what do you get? A dittoed form letter with the superintendent's 
signature rubber-stamped. Doesn't even sign it." Then he shook 
his head, smiled rather grimly, and added, "Typical, isn't it?" 

If the District's attitudes and actions left teachers 
feeling abandoned, they also influenced school administrators. 
Several described ways in which recurrent District personnel 
decisions functioned to undermine the authority of the Principal. 
And with a tone of resignation, the Principal himself 
commented, "District support just isn't thtre. Every school is 
expected to operate on its own." The course of the District 
administration's dealings with the information- system project 
(Dorr-Bremme, 1984, pp. 36-46) and its ultimate termination of 
support (discussed above) tends to confirm that viewpoint. 

All of this should underscore the point that addressing 
school-level organizational arrangements is not enough to prepare 
the way for comprehensive, instructional, information systems, even 
when they are school-based. Equally important, if not more 
fundamental, is building an environment of trust, mutual respect, 
and mutual support between educators in the school and those in 
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the central district offices. 
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Teachers' Thinking and Reasoning About Information 
This section describes and documents three themes that 
emerged in the course of observing how teachers routinely thought 
and reasoned about information: 

(1) Teachers' thinking about and use of information 
seemed to reflect their philosophies of 
teaching. Those who believed that the act of 
teaching meant endeavoring to "reach" each 
student were more amenable to information for 
instructional decision making. 

(2) Teachers' attitudes toward and use of 
information also appeared to reflect their 
interpretations of the social meaning of the 
data. Those who believed that Information 
could only dictate action — that information 
"told" them how to teach — tended to reject 
It. 

( 3 1 Teachers who were inclined to use Information 
judged and valued it from a "clinical" 
perspective. 

Analysis in the previous section interpreted reality test 
activities and results from a social organizational perspective. 
In this section f some of these same phenomena are explained in 
light of teachers' ways of thinking and reasoning about 
information, as outlined in the three generalizations above. Such 
explanations may at first appear as alternatives to, or in conflict 
with, the social organizational interpretations offered earlier. 
In fact, however, these two interpretive frameworks one 
attending to organizational factors, the other to teachers' belief 
systems — are complementary. Some of the ways m which teachers 
routinely thought and reasoned about information were sustained 
by the social organization of the school, and reciprocally, some 
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features of school social organization were supported in part by 

the ways teachers thought and reasoned. These interrelationships 
will t>e noted at appropriate points in the following discussion. 

Teaching Philosophies and Orientations Toward Information 

As previously described, some teachers dismissed student-At- 
A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance data as irrelevant. Others found 
those data "interesting" as general information or as "explaining" 
what went on in their classes, but they did not use them 
explicitly to inform their teaching. Contrast to these two 
groups, another set of teachers reported that at-a-glance 
information did inform their teaching and/or social interaction 
with students. These different orientations toward the at-a- 
glance data seemed at once to reflect and to follow from 
differences in instructional philosophy: differences, that is, 
in what teachers believed that it meant to teach students in a 

classroom setting. 

Those teachers who used Students-At-A-Glance and C lass- At- A- 
Glance to inform their instructional choices seemed to believe 
that teaching meant "reaching" individual learners and class 
groups: that is, teaching meant facilitating learning. At the same 
time, these teachers' orientation emphasized that all students did 
not function in the same way as learners. The young people in 
their classes had, they perceived, individual learning styles, 
unique academic histories, different strengths and weaknesses. 
Classes, as aggregates of individual learners, could manifest 
different tendencies: modal attitudes and preferences about how 
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to learn. Thus, for these teachers, reaching students or 
facilitating learning meant adapting instruction in ways that 
took individual differences and class tendencies into account. 

It was in the context of this system of perception and belief 
that information about students and class groups became relevant 
and useful. The following quotations taken from the small-group 
discussions held period by period on May 1, 1985, make this clear: 

— If a kid has been having trouble in my class 
and I look at the CTBS [test scores) and 
attitude toward math and I see that they're 
low, I can try to give them extra help. 

A student I know was having some problems, 
just wasn't functioning in class. I looked at 
the reading and language [test results] and 
they were real, real low, around the twelfth 
and seventeenth percentile. I decided to see 
if the LRC [Learning Resource Center] could 
help him. 

— I'm glad to have the CTBS scores in language 
arts and reading. That's what social studies 
is, reading and writing. So I'm pleased to 
have a way to identify right off which kids 
have reading problems so I can begin to take 
that into account. 

Or, as an English teacher concisely summarized it, "the [at-a- 

glance] information helps you adjust more quickly." 

Each of these comments reflects the view that the teacher's 

job is to "reach" and facilitate the learning of individuals and 

class groups. Each also shows how the at-a-glance data could 

serve in that task. The same connections are equally evident in 

all the instructional-decision-making uses teachers make of 

Students-At-A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance. (See Part II, pages 

• 58 through 67 and 71 through 74.) Professional time might be 

limited and the school schedule full, but with the orientation 

toward teaching described here teachers could readily find that 
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the at-a-giance forms and the project that produced them were 
well worth whatever time and effort they consximed. 

Teachers who rejected the relevance of the forms, on the 
other hand, demonstra'ted a different view of teaching. Many 
spoke and acted so as to reveal the philosophy that teachers 
should present information in whatever way they saw fit; able 
students would "get it" and less-able students simply would not. 
(Often, teachers with this instructional philosophy were adamant 
in asserting that counselors should be sure that the students 
assigned to their classes were capable of "getting" the course 
content. ) 

Perhaps the most explicit statement of this philosophy of 

teaching was articulated in one small group on November 7, 1984, 

as teachers took their first look at the at-a-glance prototypes. 

Said a math teacher, gesturing at the foms, 

This is futile. It requires me to make an 
individual prescription for every kid's 
teaching. I'm a Darwinist. I think the 
fittest will survive. 

In reacting to the at-a-glance information on May 1, 1985, other 

teachers voiced a similar perspective. One English teacher, for 

example, maintained that her American literature class had a "2.0 

GPA." But, she went on, "I can't deal with that. I still have to 

teach them Steinbeck and other things like that, so I have to 

forget their limitations." Later, the same teacher argued, "They 

may hate reading plays, but when you teach The Crucible , that's 

just the way you do it." Yet another teacher put it this way: 

The Class-At-A-Glance is interesting 
intellectually, but absolutely useless insofar 
as it will change my teaching. The basic 
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structure of courses is to get through various 
material, and there's usually one best way to do 
it. 

And, in another small group meeting on May 1, two teachers 
rejected the relevance of the at-a-glance information in the 
successive comments that follow; 

Health Teacher: I see it as a counseling 
tool. It's of no practicality to me and I 
didn't use it at all. I can't control what^ 
they come into my classroom with, and I don't 
have time or energy to deal with all their 
little problems. That's the counselor's job. 

science Teacher: Idealistically it's 
beautiful, but practically? If I was God X 
could probably put it to good use... In science 
we're moving pretty fast all the time, so we 
don't have time to worry about whether the 
individual kid is getting it. They either do 
or they don't. 

Such reasoning reflected two features of King High's social 
organization; the scarcity of time and the sharp division of 
roles among school personnel. At the same time, it contributed 
to the maintenance of social organizational arrangements at King. 
Teachers who offered such arguments explicitly or implicitly 
rejected responsibility for dealing either with individual 
students' needs or the schoolwide conditions that constrained 
instruction; they saw themselves as obliged only to cover the 
course material of their classes. Thus, they collaborated in 
sustaining the distinct differentiation of roles that was evident 
at King, together with the limitations on teacher power that come 
with that. 

Most important here, teachers who held the perspective on 
teaching manifested in these remarks had little use for Students- 
At-A-Glance or Class-At-A-c lance information. From their point 
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of view, it was impractical and/or inappropriate for a teacher to 
adapt instruction to individuals or class groups. Thus, 
information on the attitudes, histories, and preferences of 
particular students and classes was irrelevant to their work. 
The time and effort it took to gather and present that 
information were costs without concomitant benefits. 

These observations underscore the importance of taking 
teachers' instructional philosophies into account during the 
development of school-based information systems for instructional 
decision making. The relevance of information is not determined 
by the nature, quality, presentation and timing of the 
information itself; it is also judged against the background of 
teachers' beliefs about their roles and responsibilities. 

The Social Meaning of Information and Teachers ' Attitudes Toward 
it 

Presenting teachers with information about their students 
is a communicative act. Just as recipients of all communications 
must do, teachers who are presented with information about their 
students must interpret what it means, both referentially and 
socially. Interpretations of referential meaning answer the 
implicit question, "What does this communication literally mean?" 
or "To what phenomenon ir. the world does it refer?" Thus, for 
instance, a grade point average of 3.1 means referentially that 
the average of all the student's course grades (where A=4, B=3, 
etc.) is slightly above a B. A plus sign m the column headed 
"Like School" on Students-At-A-glance meant referentially that 
the student had checked either "strongly agree" or "agree" in 
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response to the questionnaire statement, "I like school." when we 
use the term meaning in everyday conversation, we most often have 
in mmd the literal, referential meaning of the word, gesture, or 
other sign in question. 

Interpretations of social meaning, in contrast, answer the 
implicit questions, "How should I treat this communication? What 
should I do about it?" when confronted with a given communication, 
individuals' answers to these questions can vary, but they are 
typically constrained by local cultural standards and norms. 
Thus, for example, a grade point average of 3.1 in one setting may 
be socially considered as "outstanding" and as warranting such 
actions as placement in advanced courses and recognition on the 
honor roll. Elsewhere, it may be treated socially as "good solid 
performance" and as warranting nothing more than recognition 
that the course was passed. The term social meaning is coiranoniy 
used among those who study how language functions, but rarely in 
everyday talk. Nevertheless, the concept of social meaning is 
useful m accounting for teachers' reactions to the at-a-glance 
information. 

When teachers at King High School were presented with 
Students-At-A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance data, they arrived at 
various interpretations of their social meaning. That is, they 
reached different answers to the questions, "How should I 
treat this information? what should I do about it?" 

A good many techers at King took the presentation of the av- 
a-glance data to mean socially, "Here are some things that you 
might want to know about your students as individuals and as 
class groups. Within the bounds of profesional ethics and 
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practice, review it, reflect upon it, take action based upon it 
however much and in whatever ways you see fit." That many, 
probably mosx:, King teachers arrived at this social meaning (which 
was the one intended by UCLA and King Work Group members ) was 
evident in the trends of talk and action that followed the 
presentation of the forms. Most teachers, that is, went ahead to 
-eview the information, consider its various merits and uses, and 
finally to either accept and use it or to reject it. 

Other teachers, however, seemed to arrive at a different 
social meaning for the presentation of the at-a-glance forms. 
They appeared to conclude that the delivery of Studen^ . -At-A- 
Glance and Ciass-At-A-Glance was an imperative to action. They 
spoke and behaved as if the Work Group (or the school 
administrators or the District leadership) were in fact saying, 
"Address these individual differences in your teaching. Do what 
students, through their questionnaire responses, are telling you 
to do!" once this interpretation had been reached, it allowed 
the teachers who reached it to reject out of hand the at-a-glance 
forms and the information they displayed. From their point of 
view, the whole idea that the forms and information stood for was 
ludicrous. Why should teachers, as subject matter eiiperts and 
profesional educators, permit students to tell them how to teach? 
How could teachers working with upwards of 150 students a day, 
day after day, possibly address each one's unique needs— even 
assuming that trying to do so was appropriate? 

Such a priori dismissal of the at-a-glance data has been 
demonstrated in some of the previously quoted comments of 
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teachers. Consider, for instance, the remarks of the "Darwinian" 
math instuctor who maintained that the information "requires me 
to make an individual prescription for every kid's teaching" and 
the health and science teacher who perceived the whole project as 
"idealistic." Further evidence of these viewpoints appears in 
the quotations below, which document that some King staff members 
had difficulty moving beyond the point of believing that the 
forms were designed to tell tnem what to do. 

Discussing Class-At-A-Glance activity preferences in one 
small group session at the November 1, 1984, faculty meeting, 
one teacher argued, 

They say they don't like to write terra papers 
and things, but they might not be able to 
write them; they might need to learn how to 
write them. They want to be passive, watch 
TV, and all. They just want to tune this out. 
You can't act on this. What they should be 
doing is getting the skills that they need. 

In an interview, another faculty member agreed. 

At this level, the teacher is an expert. We 
know what the students will say, that they 
like field trips, that they like watching TV 
and movies, that they don't like research 
papers or taking notes or listening to the 
teacher lecture. But lecturing may be the way 
of conveying the information they have to 
know. Are we doing kids a favor by not 
lecturing, not making them take notes, if 
they're college prep students? Are we helping 
them by not assigning rr^search papers when 
that's something they're going to have to know 
how to do later on? 

And in a small-group session on May 1, 1985, the following 
exchange unfolded: 

English Teacher: I'm sorry. I apologize for 
my hostility, but I believe reading and 
writing should be parts of English regardless 
of whether the kids like them. If they want 
to make maps, they rhould be doing that 
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somewhere else. 

UCLA Project Co-Director: Well, I don't think 
anyone's saying that you have to do that or 
anything else that it says there. Maybe you'd 
simply just want to know how the students in 
that particular class feel. Couldn't knowing 
their preferences help you approach what you 
want to do in a more informed way? 

English Teacher: I don't see how. 

Social Studies Teacher: Well, say they like 
acting out a play. We could try that, but it 
doesn't mean we aren't going to read it, do a 
written analysis of the mam character, or 
whatever . 

English Teacher: I just don't see what this 
gives me, what it's going tc. do. I'm the one 
who's responsible, after all. 

It should be evident from these comments and others in this 

section that teachers' interpretations of the social meaning of 

information — their ideas about what it is for or about; their 

concepts of how it should be treated and what should be done 

about it — can have a substantial influence on teachers' attitudes 

tov/ard that information. For some teachers, simply explaining 

that the data can be used m any of a wide variety of ways as 

they see fit, is not sufticient. Teachers generally are 

untrained m diverse ways of looking at and using student- and 

class- level information of the types the project presented. 

Furthermore, they are frequently given information by authorities 

above them in the school and district hierarchy with the explicit 

or implicit directive, "Do something about this!" Under these 

circumstances, it is not surprising that some teachers will read 

this message into any presentation of information, even when they 

are repeatedly told that it is up to them to choose how tc deal 

with that information. Those who strive to develop 
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comprehensive, school-based, information systems should bear this 
m mind and set their plans and expectations accordingly. 
Teachers ' Clinical Perspective on Information 

The preceding two sections have indicated that King High 
School teachers' philosophies of teaching and interpretations of 
the at-a-glance information's social meaning influenced the ways 
in which they thought and reasoned about the value and utility of 
that information. These two factors, m interaction with social 
organizational arrangements at the school, had a great deal to do 
with whether teachers decided to use or not to use Students -At- 
A-Glance and Class-At-A-Glance, 

The ways in which teachers thought about information, in 
general, however, also influenced their use (or non-use} of data 
in another way. There were, as has been noted, strikingly few 
social or group uses of any of the information developed during 
the project. Relatively little was done with the data on School- 
At-A-Glance or with the summary of students' survey responses. 
Staff members did not call for data aggregations to address 
departmental or program-specific issues; they did not bring 
together the at-a-glance forms for their individual classes to 
inform discussion of such issues. King Hign School's 
organizational structure tended to inhibit these kinds of 
information use in ways that have been described. (See pages 9 
through 14 above). But the limited social or group use of 
information aggregated beyond the class level were also 
ascribable to teachers' clinical perspective. 

Two hallmarks of the clinical perspective, according to 
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— sociologists of applied knowledge, are its orientation toward 

action and its emphasis upon the individual case. Elaborating on 

these points, Homans (1950) explained: 

Clinical science is what a doctor uses at his 
patient's bedside. There, the doctor cannot 
afford to leave out of account anything in the 
patient's condition that he can see or test. 
1 It may be the clue to the complex... In 

action we must always be clinical. Analytic 
science is for understanding but not for action. 

Noting with Homans that the aim of the clinical practitioner "is 

not knowledge but action," Friedson (1970) adds that "the 

clinician is prone in time to trust his own personal first-hand 

experience" and to be "particularistic," stressing the uniqueness 

of each case to be treated. The "clinical rationality," Friedson 

(1970, p. 171) concludes, "is particularized and technical; it is 

a method of sorting the enormous mass of concrete data 

confronting [the practitioner] in individual cases." 

It was the clinical orientation as defined here that 

permeated the thinking of King teachers throughout the reality 

test. During Work Group sessions, faculty members who 

participated in developing the student survey and at-a-glance 

forms rarely manifested a spontaneous interest in knowing about 

students in the school as a whole or even student groups in given 

departments or programs. As they chose questionnaire items and 

data to include on the forms, their central interest was highly 

particularistic. They wanted to know primarily about "this 

student" and (secondarily) "this class." They, and many of 

their colleagues on the faculty at large, emphasized the 

importance of having information at the beginning of the 

semester. At that time, it had greater marginal utility. Later 
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on, the plethora of personal, first-hand information gained 
through interaction with students would provide a more solid 
basis for instructional decision making. Furthermore, the 
clinician's action orientation was manifested by everyone on the 
King High School faculty from the outset of the project to its 
conclusion. Work Group members routinely assessed the value of 
information by asking, explicitly "What can I do with that?" 
Teachers who rejected the at-a-glance data as a whole or in 
part did so on the grounds that it was not relevant to their day- 
to-day classroom responsibilities. This was true even of those 
who felt the information came too late in the year to be useful; 
their argument was that the timing of its delivery restricted its 
utility for action. 

Teachers* clinical way of approaching information is well 
documented in other project reports (Dorr-Bremme, 1984, pp. 19- 
28; Siro*:ni)c, Dorr-Bremme, & Burstein, 1985). These also expand 
upon the clear interdependency of teachers ' clinical perspective 
and the social organization of King High School. Suffice it to 
add here only that as the reality test ran its course. Work Group 
members seemed to become slightly more attuned to the social uses 
of data aggregated at the school level. During the last work 
Group meeting with UCLA staff on May 8, 1985, for example, 
several King staff members spoke of gathering longitudinal data 
to track changes in students' attitudes schoolwide. They argued 
in behalf of retaining student questionnaire items — items that 
had no obvious, clinical use for them in their own classroom 
for this purpose. Such behavior was a marked change from that 
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which they had displayed during the original construction of the 
questionnaire a year before, and it suggests that in educational 
environments such as the Work Group, teachers can adapt their 
thinking ahout information: That they can learn to raise 
questions and perceive issues that lead to the social uses of 
data. Beyond the Work Group, however, only one faculty member 
spontaneously perceived any value in group uses of aggregated 
data — a science teacher who saw year-to-year tracking of 
Students-At-A-Glance data for particular courses as useful 
in revising curriculum and selecting text books for those 
courses. 

All this suggests the need for a concerted, in-service, 
educational effort if comprehensive, school-based information 
systems are to serve in group decision making toward 
departmental, program, and schoolwide renewal in secondary 
schools. As noted earlier, however, in-service education m 
itself cannot lead to social uses of data in school renewal 
unless organization arrangements accommodate such uses. 

Leadership and Support 

In concluding this case study of the UCLA-King High School 
information-system reality test, the issues of leadership and 
support must be addressed. 

The support and collaboration of both school and district 
leadership tends to be critical in maintenance of innovative 
educational programs (e.g., Berman & McLauglin, 1977), This 
holds true when the innovation in question is an instructional 
information system. Bank and Williams (1981, 1983), for 
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instance, have studied a small number of school districts that 
have made unusual advances in linking testing and evaluation data 
with instructional planning and decision making. In none of 
these cases was the mere presence of relevant and readily 
utilizable information sufficient in itself to sustain the links 
or to guarantee the information's use. In every district 
studied, there were one or two idea champions at the district 
level who took the lead in sustaining the linkage system. 
Furthermore, each district devoted considerable resources to 
structures that supported the system. Most maintained on-going 
staff development which helped teachers learn how to interpret 
and act on the available information in their everyday 
activities. All created (or capitalized upon) extant 
organizational arrangements within which school personnel were 
empowered to use the information in making choices among 
alternative educational policies and practices. In short, these 
exemplary districts reified their commitment to and support of 
instructional information systems by institutionalizing them in a 
network of mutually interdependent and mutually sustaining 
activities carried out collaboratively in both school and 
district settings. 

Now, the reality test effort di-fered in significant ways 
from che cases studied by Bank and Williams. The latter were 
district generated and districtwide in scope; implementation 
moved "top down," from district office to the schools. In 
contrast, the joint UCLA-King High School project tested a 
school -based, **ground-up" approach to the development of 
information systems. 
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Throughout the project at King, UCLA project directors 
played a primary role as idea champions. They brought the 
concept of comprehensive, multi-level, school-based 
instructionally oriented, information systems to a district and 
school that had only a rudimentary computerized system designed 
for central office personnel in counseling individual students. 
In Work Group sessions, UCLA participants recurrently promoted 
the idea of building upon that system. It was the UCLA project 
directors, for example, that pushed King members of the work 
Group to think beyond a single-sheet class roster with GPAs and 
test scores. They encouraged King staff to develop student and 
teacher surveys; they introduced the concept of a parent survey. 
The UCLA staff also initiated the concepts of the Class-At-A- 
Glance and School -At -A-Glance displays. At the same time, the 
UCLA project directors and their assistants assumed primary 
responsibility for technical and logistical support. They 
devised and demonstrated alternative data analyses and formats; 
they lead meetings; they carried out a good deal of the liaison 
between the school-based effort and the Valley Unified 
administration. 

Along th« way. King staff members began to assume some 
leadership responsibilities. Teachers in the Work Group 
enthusiastically took roles in presenting the project and its at- 
a-glance prototypes during the whole faculty meeting m November 
of 1984. They "talked up" the project with colleagues and 
explained the diverse utility of Students-At-A-Glance and Class-At-* 
A-Glance. As the reality test drew to a close, several Work 
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Group teachers volunteered to do the worit that was necessary to 
assure production of those forms with new data in the fall of 
1985. In addition, the King Principal and one assistant 
principal articulated their support for the project throughout. 
They showed that support by attending project meetings and by 
making sure that a variety of clerical chores upon which the 
project depended were carried out. 

Notwithstanding these important contributions, however, no 
one emerged from among King's staff to champion the information- 
system idea, work Group teachers were overcommitted. Their 
time and energy was divided among this project and a variety of 
others. One of the most supportive teachers » for instance, had 
no free period (due to extra responsibilities for which she had 
volunteered), was active in the Career Magnet School endeavor, 
and served on the steering conanittee of the faculty foriim. 
Another invested time in the Career Magnet, Adopt-a-school , and 
School Improvement efforts, as well as the faculty forum. The 
Principal, as has been described, was caught in a web of state 
and district requirements, school programs, faculty malaise, and 
situational problems. The assistant principal who collaborated 
with the Work Group was in charge of virtually every other 
special project in the school. Under these circumstances, it was 
difficult for any of the most centrally involved King personnel 
to devote substantial time to the information-system project. 
Furthermore, none had the comprehensive vision of what an 
, information system could become that was necessary for 

leadership. Rather than the systemic evaluation concept that 
informed UCLA staff's guidance or some other broad model, key 
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King staff members had in mind only a limited and loose 
collection of emerging ideas that centered on the Student-At-A- 
Glance form. This was a reasonable state of affairs given their 
beginning familiarity with information systems but it functioned 
to restrict the level of leadership they could provide. 

These circumstances at the school level were exacerbated by 
the limited interest and commitment of District officials, none 
of whom emerged to champion the information-system's continued 
evolution. 

All of this helps to explain why, during the reality test, 
the support structures, in-service training, and the 
organizational arrangements found in the districts studied by 
Bank and Williams never emerged in King High School or the Valley 
Unified School District. The reality test at King High School 
serves to demonstrate the importance of these kinds of 
organizational supports and the leadership which can initiate and 
sustain them. 

Conclusion 

The conjoint UCLA-King High School comprehensive- 
information-system reality test reveals some important lessons 
for other schools and districts. It makes apparent the complex 
network of factors that must be taken into account in developing, 
implementing, and maintaining such systems in secondary school 
settings. 

The "under-utilization" of extant information at King High 
School was not unique, nor were the circumstances which appear to 
have led to the restricted use of the original CASA system or of 
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the system UCLA eventually buiit upon it. Clinical thinking 
about information was sustained tsy the atomistic nature of King's 
organizational structure; but many comprehensive high schools 
share this structure, and a clinical perspective toward student 
information is widespread. All secondary schools include staff 
with diverse teaching and philosophies and ways of making sense 
of information. Bad experiences with information experiences 
in which the time-and-ef f ort costs far exceed discernible 
benefits — are common in schools. So too are instances of 
district-faculty conflict and mistrust generated by contract 
negotiations and reductions m staff. Policy changes and 
vacillations m district support for schools* projects are usual, 
not extraordinary. Any "ground-up" school-based information 
system, then, is likely to encounter such issues m the course of 
Its development. 

As this paper has illustrated, such systems do not succeed 
or fail by virtue of their independent merit, on the basis of 
their quality or convenience or relevance alone. Rather, an 
information system and its social context are interdependent in 
dynamic, ecological balance. The social organizational 
arrangements of the school and district shape and sustain (or 
fail to sustain) the information system; and it, in turn, helps 
to shape and sustain (or fail to sustain) the arrangements of 
the school and district. The relevance and utility of 
information is not ;3udged m a vacuum, but m the context of 
educators' role perceptions and beliefs about the social meaning 
of information, as well as against the background of their 
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orgainzational circumstances. Thus, organizational 
restructuring, educative dialogue and experience, realignments of 
power, construction of trust, aud on-going resource commitments 
are essential ingredients in the development of maximally useful, 
comprehensive information systems for instructional decision 
making and general school renewal. 
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FOOTNOTES 



King High School and Valley Unified School District are 

pseudonyms used to preserve the anonymity of the school, 
school district, community, and individuals connected with 
them. 

See "Goals of the Reality Test," pp. 8ff 

These were assembled and included in an earlier project 
report by Sirotnik, Burstein, and Thomas (1983). 

See pp. 12 - 13 above for an explanation of King High School's 
Career Magnet School (CMS) program. 

This confusion was understandable, in that one of the 

project's co-directors was affiliated with the Laboratory 
and through it the Partnership, furthermore, both of the 
project co-directors had visited King High School prior to 
the start of the information system reality test to conduct 
Partnership projects. Nevertheless, the reality test itself 
was part of an on-going line of reesearch at UCLA's Center 
for the study for Evaluation through a grant from the 
National Institute of Education, and UCLA staff had 
reiterated this point a number of times. It seems, however, 
the primacy of information took place over recency: many 
educators in the school, as well as those in the District 
continued to think of the comprehensive information system 
project as part of the Partnership. 

It is worth clarifying that the Student-At-A-Glance form did 

not lest any data on lateness and, while it did list whole- 
day absences in the year to date, it did not distinguish 
between excused and unexcused absences. Nevertheless, the 
teachers' reasoning should be clear. 

One teacher, however, reported that she did, soley on her 

own accord, show the "School-At-A-Glance form at a meeting 
of the King High Adopt- A- School program (This program was 
intended to stimulate community involvement with the high 
school and, expecially, to elicit the support of local 
businesses and community groups for school programs.) "We 
used it," she reported, "to say, 'Hey, we need community 
involvement I the kids here want to go to college but they 
aren't going.* The forms shows this is so. Our Career Day 
grew out of this meeting," the teacher continued, "so the 
issues brought up in School-At-A-Glance, indirectly, helped 
stimulate Career Day." 

3 

Recall that Teachers tended to focus on "discrepencies , 

i.e., high GPA-low test score students, low GPA-high test 
score-high educational expectation students. 
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Royal High Student Survey Results 
May im 

questions About Yourself 

1. Sex: 

49 A. Male 
51 B. FiBmale 

Z. Besides Digllsh, ilwt other languages are spoken In your home: 

77 F. None 
10 G. S^lsh 

1 H. Vletnanese 
1 0. Chinese 
10 K. Other 

3. Living situation: 

78 A. With tM) parents (Includes stepparents) 

15 B. With one parent only (nother or father only) 
3 C. aiard1an{s)/fbster pareits 
1 D. Alone or wltii friends 
3 E. (mwr 

4. About how m\y hours a wek do >du usually spend working on a Job dMrIng the school year? 

50 F. None. I an not enployed during the school year. 
T7 6. About 10 hoifl^ or less 

18 H. About 15-20 hours 
13 J. About 20 - 30 hours 



5. How nany hours do you Match television each di|y? 

14 A. None 

38 B. About 1 hour 

15 C. About 2 - 3 hours 
0. About 4-5 hours 

4 E. More than 5 hours 

Choose the ONE ansMer that best completes each of the foUoiidng sentences. 

6. If 1 could do anything I twit, I would like to: 

3 F. Quit school as soon as possible. 
19 G. Finish high school. 

22 H. Go to trade/technical school or junior college. 
50 J. Go to a 4-year college or mlverslty- 
T K. Don*tknow. 

7. I think ny parents would like me to : 

1 A. Quit school as soon as possible. 

19 B. Finish high school. 

15 C. Go to trade/technical school or Junior college. 

62 D. Go to a 4-year college or university* 

^ E. Don't know. 
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6. /ttually, I win probably; 

1 F. Quit school as soon as possible. 

23 6. Finish h10i school. 

30 H. Go to trtde/technlcal school or junior college. 

40 J. Go to a 4-year college or tnlverslty* 

T K. Don't know. 

9. How coBfbrtable do you ftel about choosing a future career goal at this point In your life? 

10 A. Very Utr<sifortable 

13 B. Unconfbrtable 

34 C. Neither tticanfiortable or Confortable 

?r D. Confortable 

T? E. very Confortable 

The following sentences aescHbe some of ttie i^s in «<jich people wight tt>1nk about themselves. 

Read each of the following sentences carefully wd mrk the letter on the answer sheet tiat 
tells hOM nuch It Is like you. 

Look at the following practice sentence and «ark the letter on the answer sheet that tells how 
ouch you agree or disagree with the sentence. 

mam strongly Mildly Mot Mildly Strongly 

Agree Agree Sure Disagree Disagree 

1 am good at art A. B. C. D. E» 

If you Choose "Strongly Agree,' you're spying that you are wiy good at art. If you choose 
■Mildly /^," you're sving that you are «C at art. If you choose *M11dly Olsifree,'' you're 
saying that you are not too good at art. If you choose "Strongly Disagree," you're spying that 
you are very poor at art. 







Strongly 
Agree 


Mildly 
Agree 


Not 

Sure 


Mildly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


10. 


I'm popular with kids ny om> age. 


21 


52 


20 


5 


1 


11. 


Kids usually follow ny Ideas. 


12 


47 


29 


9 


3 


12. 


Most people are better liked than I am. 


6 


13 


E 


29 


19 


13. 


It Is hard for me to make friends. 


4 


11 


5 


27 


K 


U. 


I have no real friends. 


3 


4 


4 


10 


79 


15. 


I'm not doing as well as I'd like to In school. 






5 


14 


12 


16. 


I am a good reader. 


39 


37 


11 


8 


5 


17. 


I'm proud of ny schoolwork. 


16 


37 


17 


19 


11 


18. 


I'm good at math. 


22 


33 


14 


17 


14 


19. 


I'm doing the best M>rk that I can. 


14 


m 


13 


a 


16 


20. 


I am able to do schoolwork at least as well as 
other students. 


46 


32 


14 


6 


2 
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Slmnol V 

Agree 


Agree 


Not 
Sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
DIsa^A 


27 


a 


8. 


18 


15 . 


5 


16 




40 


23 


21 




21 


14 


7 



21« ^ graftes are not good enough. 

22. r« a1«iys wklng iristakes In ay schooliwrk. 

23. I an a good wlter. 



questions Abotit Ycur School life 
Hw iBuch do the folloi^lng i©rd$ descrtbe wst of the teachers at this school? 



24. Friendly 

25. Helpful 

26. Have high hopes for us 

27. Talk to us 

28. Let us talk to them 

29. Care about us 

30. Do a good job 

How Biich do the follwfing words describe how you f«el Jeout most of ths studente at this 
school? 



Very 
Mjch 


Pretly 
M^h 


«hat 


Only A 
Little Wt 


taot at 
All 


11 




27 


8 


3 


12 




28 


9 


3 


12 




» 


18 


7 


18 


2. 


27 


12 


3 


17 


37 


29 


13 


4 ■ 


9 


31 




16 


7 


X2 


49 


26 


8 


4.' 





Very 


Pretty 


Some- 


Only A 


Not at 




fiich 


Much 


what 


Uttle Bit 


All 


31. Friendly 


13 


3. 


28 


7 


2 


32. Helpful 


7 


32 


40 


17 


4 


33. Hive high hopes 


8 


28 


43 


16 


4 


34. Stoart 


7 


41 


41 


9 


2 


35. Talk to each other 


^ 


36 


12 


3 


1 


36. Care about each other 


17 


41 


29 


10 


3 


37. CkmpetUlve 


41 




20 


5 


2 
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38. The lost popular students tn tliis school are: (Choose only we anaer) 
48 F. Athletes 

3 6. aaart students 

9 H. nmben of student govemaent 

35 J. QDOd-loolcIng students 

3 K. Uealt»\y students 

Indicate whether or not you participate In the following activities at scriool. {Ans«r yes or 
no for each of the following). 

Yes No 

39. 1 participate in sports teams/drill teaB^/flags/cheerleadlng. 37 60 

40. I participate In student govennent. 6 

41. I participate In mislc, band» drama, or other arts. 17 ^ 

42. I participate In honor society. ^ 21 

43. I participate In school cliitos/coramml^ service activities. 26 71 

Below Is a list of things Mhlch nay be problems at this school. How nuch do you thli* e«h Is a 
problem at this school? 







Not a 


Minor 


Major 




Problen 


Problem 


Problem 


44. 


Student nisbehavlor (fighting, stealing, gangs, truancy^ etc.) 


17 




19 


45. 


Poor courses or not enou^ different subjects offered 


40 


40 


17 


46. 


Prejudice/Racial conflict 


66 


26 


7 


47. 


Drugs 


16 


49 


34 


48. 


Alcohol 


16 




36 


49. 


Poor teachers or teaching 


33 


48 


17 


50. 


School too lar^/cl asses overcrowded 


» 


31 


9 


51. 


Teachers don't discipline students. 


57 


34 


8 


52. 


Poor or not enough buildings, equipment, or (oaterlals 




». 


19. 


53. 


The principal and other people In the office the school 


E 


34 


E 


54. 


Poor student attitudes (poor school ^Irlt, don't want to leam) 


23 


a 


26 


55. 


Too marty rules and regulations 


21 


35 




56* 


How tr« school Is organized (class schedules, not enough time 










for lunch, passing periods, etc.) 


12 


28 


58 
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Issues Mid Pfoblgw; 

Read Mch one of the foUoirfing sentences carefully and choose the letter that tells hOM nuch >ou 
agree or disagree idth what it snys. CHOOSE ONLY m. LETTCR fbr each sentence. Please raise . 
your hand If you have my ^stlons. 

Strongly Ntldly Not Mldly Strongly 
Agree Agree Sure Disagree Disagree 



for Mhat I will need to know NOU. 


21 


40 


16 


16 


7 


58. Mhat I'n learning In school will be 
useful for what I will need to know 
in life. 


34 




15 


10 


8 


59. I think stutoits of different races or 
colors should go to school together. 


67 


XI 


3 


10 


£. 


60. Girls get a better education than tMys 
at this school. 


5 


6 


23 


u 


f ■ 


61. Ihere are places at this school where 
I dm't go because Vm afraid of other 


6 


8 


6 


10 


68 


62. Boys get a better education than girls 
at this school. 


6 


3 


23 


12 


59 


63. I do not have enough tltoe to do hqt school 
woHi* 


15 




13 


26 


18 


64. High school students should have job 
experience as part of their sctool 
program > 


S. 


27 


23 


11 


7 


65. Many students at this school don't 
care about learning. 


22 


34 


24 


15 


4 


66. Average students don't get enough 
attention at this sch(M>l. 


17 




29 


17 


6 


67, Seme of the things teachers want me to learn 
are just too hard. 


12 


21 


17 


» 


20 


68. Too maiv students are allowed to 
graduate from this school without 
learning veiy such. 


19 


22 


23 


17 


16 


69. If I had choice, I would go to a 
different school. 


11 


8 


21 


18 


42 


70. There are things I want to learn 
about that this school doesn't 
te^h. 




34 


18 


15 


13 


71. It's not safe to walk to and from 
school alone. 


5 


8 


11 


15 


60 
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strongly Mildly Not Nfldly Strongly 
Agree Agree Sure Disagree Dlssgree 



72. I have tmftle redding the books m6 other 
nteHals In iQf classes. 

73. IHe grades or iwrfcs X help m to learn 
better. 

74. I like school. 

75. Ihe grades or Mrks I get In class have 
nothing to do with ttfwt I really know. 

76. I have to learn things irlthout knowing why. 

77. Partis should have a si^y In iliat Is 
tai^ at this school . 

78. It Is easy for le to get help frm a 
counselor when pi aiming sQf school program. 

79. Ue are not given enough freedcn In choosing 
our classes. 

80. Me ff« not given enough fr^m In 
choosing our teachers. 

81. If I have a personal problen. It would be 
eas^ for se to get help froD a ^Hoiselor. 

82* If you di^'t went to go to college, this 
school doesn't think you're very Important. 

83. Students should have a say In iltat Is 
taught at this school. 

84. A person Is foolish to keep going to 
school If he/she can get a Job. 

85. If X need help planning fbr a career. It 
i«Hild be easy for me to get help fran a 
counselor. 

86. I like the way this school looks. 

87. It Is easy to get books frcm the 
school library. 

88. Things In the school library are useful 
to Rie* 

89. Materials In the Career Guidance Center (CX) 
are useful to me. 



7 


12 


b 


23 


52 


17 




25 


17 


U 


19 


41 


14 


12 


12 


n 




19 


21 


E. 


18 


27 


21 


19 


13 


17 


27 


23 


16 


16 




28 


10 


11 


9 




21 




23 


18 


49 


19 


8 


12 


10 


19 


17 


26 


14 


23 


8 


16 


31 


n 


22 


37 


32 


14 


9 


6 


4 


4 


9 


16 


65 




26 


18 


11 


8 


14 


52 


18 


16 


9 




36 


11 


6 


4 


R 


41 


15 


7 


4 


29 


27 


2i 


8 


5 
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qMestions teout Teaching, Learning & Cl assroca Work 

All schools teach prtt^ wch the sane things, Uit they think sone things are 
mre Important than others. . . 

90. Wilch ONE of these does this school think Is the w)st Inportant thing for students? (Choose 
only one) 

7 F. To wi* well with other people .^^^t^ ei«t<(Drtc 

65 6. To learn the basic skills In reading, irltlng. arlthaetic, and other atjects 

TS H. To becoHB a better person 
10 J. To get a good job 

91. If you had to choose only the ONE nost Important thing for you , ytiich wild It be? (Choose 
only one) 

24 5: I iSJn tti SMllfS^Seadlng, wrtting, artth«t1c. and other siWects 
32 C. To becoBK a better person 
^ D. To get a good job 

In general, how do you like the folloirfing subjects? 



92. English 

93. Hitheniatlcs 

94. Social studies (hlstonr* geography* 
government, etc.) 

95. Science 

96. Conputer Education 

97. Tlie Arts (art, crafU, music, drans, 
dance, creative *ir1t1ng, fllm- 
mklng, photography) 

98. Foreign Languege 

99. Vocational /Career Education (shop, 
business education, home economics, 
etc.) 

100. Physical Education 



Like 

very 
Nuch 


Like 
Sonev4ttt 


Undecided 


Dislike 
SoneMhat 


• 

Dislike 
Very Huch 


23 


45 


10 


14 


6 






10 


13 


16 


20 




13 


16 


26 


23 


30 


16 


14 


14 


ffl 


27 


33 


6 


5 


40 


26 


20 


8 


5 


13 




24 


16 




24 




29 


8 


5 


43 


28 


11 


8 


8 
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101. Hm flwv hours of twewort do >ou hsvt eich dv? 

14 A. None 

40 B. Ibout 1 hour 

15 C. ilbout 2-3 hours 
^ D. ibout 4-5 hours 

3 E. M>fe than 5 hours 

102. In gentral, how often do you do your horaewrk? 
21 F. All of the tine 

41 fi. (tost of the tine 
71 H. Sanetlmes 

U J. Sel«n 
3 K. Mever 



103. How soon do teachers usually return your lork? 
12 A. the next dity 

29 B. 2 d^ later 
7^ C. 3 dfl^ later 
T7 D. 4 days later 
22 E. 5 days later or wore 

104. Wh« you mke mistakes In your work, how often do teachers tell you hw to do It correctly? 
10 F. All of the time 

35 G. Most of the time 
TS H« Ohly sonetlnes 
TS i). Seldon 

6 K. Never 

105. often do your parenU or other family nnbers help j©u with your school wrk? 

7 A. All of the time 
16 B. Most of the tine 
25 C. Only sonetimes 
^ D. Seldom 

?r E. Mever 

listed below are four ways students can wort In a classroom. Choose the letter on the an$*«r 
sheet that tells how mxh you like or would ince to worfc in each mjf, even If >ou don't do so 
now. 



L^ke 

very Like Dislike Dislike 

Hich Sonewhat Undecided Somewhat Very Mjch 

106. Alone by nyself 20 15 11 20 12 

107, With the whole class 21 ^ 14 15 7 

m. Wth a small grot^ of students. ^ . 

who know as nich as I do 39 ^ 12 6 5 

109. With a small group of students, 
some who know less, some ^ know 
as much, and some «to know loore 

than I do 40 » 17 11 8 



gj^^ DO lOT mm « iHis mcE 



Listed below &n tone things ttat wAtttt be used In a class . Choose the letter on the answr 
siSt that tern hS^iSrw rnE e Of wodd hke tp "uieeS:h thinj, wen If jfou don't use It In 
a classroom. 

Dislike 
Very Mtch 

12 
6 
10 
3 
4 
S 
8 
1 
3 
9 
4 
5 
S 

listed below are some things that you uri^t do In a class. Choose the letter on the msjer 
sheet that tells how auch you like or wuld like to i^ eich thing, even if you don»t do It In 
class. 







Like 






insiiKe 






Very 


Like 








Nuch 




Undecided 


SOMMhft 


110. 


Textbooks 


11 


38 




99 


111. 


Other books 


10 


39 


26 


% c 
19 


112. 


Viofic sheets 


14 


& 


15 


17 


113. 


FilfBS. fllmsfcHps, «r slides 




35 


9 


0 


114. 


Games or slnilatlons 




» 


15 


7 


115. 


HBMSpBpers or nagaxlnes 


16 


37 


23 


15 


116. 


Tape recordings or records 


n 


a 


n 


16 


117. 


Television/video 


54 


31 


6 


3 


116. 


Calculators 


» 


34 


15 


5 


119. 


Globes. MPS, and charts 


20 


34 


20 


13 


120. 


Animals and plants 




30 


17 


6 


121. 


Lab equlfnent and materials 


£ 


» 


14 


9 


122. 


Conputers 




25 


14 


3 







Like 
Very 
MK:h 


Like 

SoneMhat 


Uuleclded 


Dislike 


Dislike 
Very Hich 


123. 


Listen to the teacher 


17 


46 


13 


13 


6 


124. 


Go on field ^ps 


60 


23 


8 


3 


2 


125. 


Dd research and irlte reports, 
stories, or poems 


10 


24 


13 


n 


24 


126. 


Listen to student reports 


10 


26 


» 


n 


17 


127. 


Listen to speakers ^ come to class 


30 


40 


11 


9 


5 


128. 


Kaive class discussions 


40 




11 


7 


5 


129. 


Build or draw things 


» 




18 


12 


8 


130. 


Do problems or write answers to 
questions 


11 


11 


20 


20 


13 



00 IDT WITE ON THIS FME 





Like 
wtny 
Mich 


like 

SoBOMhat 




s 


25 


lac* fwmS Ti iiro vr rcwiiniiifjf* 




n 


133. Act things out 


19 


n 


134. Rrad for fun or Interest 


» 


31 


135. Read for Infoiwtlon 


17 




136. Interview people 


17 




137. Ito projects or experloente that 
are alrea(^ pivined 


20 


37 


138. no projects or experlnents that I 
plan 


24 


30 



ttidecltfed 
15 

22 
13 
17 
24 

17 



Dislike 
i*t 



27 
11 
16 
8 
17 
17 

13 



Please indicate hr < liportant tach of the follwdng Items 
of classes here at Royal School. 



21 12 
In your choice 



Very >bt Mot 

Important Important Sure linportant 



139. Taking classes fran teactm I like 

140. Being in the same classes as m firlends 

141. Conpletlng graduation renulrenents 

142. Uaming skills for a future Job 

143. Taking classes that will help «« be a better 
person 

144. Being challenged by taking hard subjects 

145. Taking classes that idll prepare lae for the 
future 

146. GSi^ng a wide variety of classes 

147. Preparing for college 

148. Taking classes requiring little work 

149. Avoiding subjects I don't like 

150. Taking classes that are popular 

151. Taking classes ny parent(s) consider 
Inportant 

152. Taking classes i^re I can get good grades 



Dislike 
¥ei7 Mich 

23 

8 
16 

5 

8 
12 



8 



\tery 

Uhlo^rtant 



58 


23 


6 


6 


2 






11 


15 


3 


74 


12 


3 


3 


2 




24 


6 


2 


2 


46 


31 


10 


4 


2 


22 


33 


19 


13 


6 


55 


26 


8 


2 


2 


34 


E 


17 


7 


2 


48 


24 


13 


5 


3 


10 


18 


29 


31 


15 


n 


24 


22 


17 


7 


9 


17 




£ 


12 


0 




n 


21 


13 


n 


30 


18 


17 


5 
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153. IM you hetrti of the Lwrfiing Itesource Center? 
79 A. jfes 
T B. no 

154. If yes, often have you gone »rith your classes to the Uamtng Resource Center? 
22 F. Never 

52 G. Only once or Mce 

V5 H, About once or twice a nonth 

3 J. About once or trice a leek 

2 K. Almost eveiy ^ 

155. Hw often have you gone to the learning Resource Center by yourself? 

SO A. Never 
1^ B. Only «¥» or twice 
8 C. About once or Mce a nonth 

3 D. About once or twice a ««ek 
3 E. Almost every (&(y 

If you have ever used the Learning Resource C*mter. have you used aiv of these senrlces? 
(AnMer yes or no for each of the following). ^' 



8 n 

8 72 
16 M 



156. Diagnostic testing for reading and math problems 

157. Entiy testing for proper class placaaent 

158. Assistance with asslgnaents frm classroom teacher 

159. MOHc on tasks assigned by the Uaming Resource Center W 2& 

8 71 

160. After school seminars 

161. Stutfy hall 

162. SAT preparation 

163. Proficiency test preparation 

164. Use the computer 

165. Stu4y skills 

166. Lwguage laboratory 

167. Assistance In researching or typing papers 

168. Use the typewriter 

169. Receive Individual tutoring 

170. Develop library/research skills 

171. Develop reading skills 

172. Develop writing Skills 

173. Develop oath skills 

174. Develop listening skills 
o 175. Develop test taking skills £ 

0DMD(nft^.l3|1iaSf>ME 



17 64 

10 ^ 

11 70 

18 62 

19 61 

11 69 

12 68 

8 n 

6 73 

9 71 

9 70 

10 m 

6 73 

12 68 



176. 
4 
76 


Mve you received credit for Writing I threu^ the Uamlng Resource Center? 

F. yes 

G. no 




177. 
4 

76 


Itave you received credit for Developmental Reading through the Uarnlng Resource Center? 
A. yes 
8. no 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


178. 


Ihe learning Resource Center is 

helping students at Royal . 16 


a 


E 


4 


3 


179. 


Most students knoM about the resources 
available In the Learning Resource 
Center. 9 




23 


21 


9 


180. 


I have been helped by the services of 

the Learning :iesouroe Center. 9 


18 




18 


20 


181. 


I an oomfbrtable about uslf^ the services 
of the Learning Resource Center. U 


18 


35 




11 


182. 


% work In the Leatning Resource Cefiter 
has helped ne in SQr courses. 7 


12 


32 


16 


18 


183. 


% work in the Learning Resource Center 
has Mde m feel acre secure about ^y 
ability to do the work assi^ ^ sv 
teachers. 6 


11 


E 


16 


19 




Cjestlens About the Career Magnet School 








Strongly 
A9«e 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


184. 


I umterstand what the Career Magnet 
School program Is trying to do. 20 


» 


18 


11 


13 


185. 


I Mould like Bore information about the 
Career Mgnet Schools. S 


24 


20 


6 


9 
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APPENDIX B 




IIACHIF: 



STUDENTS AT I GLBSCE 



EBIPAPED OM 10 CCI 84 



STQCEll'I S7CC£IiT 
SOnBSEi; BABE 



C149Q43 

1*42468 
0649341 
C743686 
€849046 
C942771 
1C49050 

1143177 
1244197 
1349286 
1449288 
1541828 
1649291 
1749069 
1C49294 
1949295 
2049301 

2149303 
2349306 
2349167 
2446395 
2E49168 
2649309 
2749172 
2S43336 
2949129 
3042520 

3142793 
3243660 
1343179 
14493:3 
)§491C9 
3|414ai 
3744147 
384 9262 
2949329 
4043580 



HIILIAH B 
AHCESSOH. JCHN I 
A11fOC£, DAfilEI R 
BAfiLSX, LOIS J 
EAKEFj HiBI fl 
ECIlffi, JOYCE 
CAXCiELL. TBOBAS C 
CABTEB, HAlREi 
CIAFK, LAEBY f 
CCCK, CHSfill 

CCCFEB, JARE I 
CCBIIS, SE8ABE B 
CAVIS. LYBB 
CCBCAS, JOBH 
EATCB. TIflOTBT 
EBESSCB. EOSOTBS A 
EVABS. fiOBIB S 
EAFBEi. CAVID B 
ESlCRAfi. S0EEB7 
FIBX, AABCB S 

BABBI5, CDBIET fl 
HAYES. CTB18IA ^ 

lEBIS. AB3BCBY £ 
RABCQS. STABLE1 
RC AFTBOB. EUGENE A 
eilLEfi, BtlZAfilTB 
RCC6E« OSCAB J 
FACE. DOBAIC H 
BABClE, ABB 

fiCBEITSOB. SBEIIA 
fiCSS^ BICBABC B 
SABCEBS. JOAB B 
SCCITe BABZCB 0 
SII1EBHAB. ABTBDB 
SVECEB, EVEISB 6 
STEBB. BBOCE C 
SIOABf. DCBBA 
TBCfifSOH. BEBCl 1 
lALXEB, TICKI S 



6 
B 
A 
3 
E 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 

12 
12 
12 

ll 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

l5 
12 

'I? 
12 
12 
12 

ii 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



C 
R 

S 

c 

H 
0 
0 
L 



6 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
1 
2 
6 
7 
4 
4 
1 
1 

6 
4 
5 
3 
4 
6 
3 
2 
2 
6 

6 
5 
8 
5 
4 
5 
6 
1 
8 
4 



E 
0 

E 
X 

F 
E 
C 
T 

4Y 
RS 
H5 
4Y 
2Y 
2Y 
2Y 
21 
BS 
? 



4Y 
4Y 
41 

2T 

HS 
2Y 
4Y 

2Y 
2Y 
2Y 

4Y 
4Y 
2Y 
2Y 
2Y 
41 

4Y 

BS 

2Y 
BS 
4Y 
2T 
2Y 
2Y 
2Y 



D 
A 
Y 

S 

A 

B 

S 



46 

II 

47 

30 
45 
118 
27 
10 
15 
56 
31 
27 
25 



C 
T 
E 

S 

B 
E 
A 
0 



5^ 35 

35 |2 

17 U 

18 49 




35 62 

17 1 

27 61 

43 _ 

10 e: 

35 8i 



78 
16 



8 
47 
61 
42 
54 

63 
12 



C 
T 

B 
S 

X 
A 

N 

G 



ll 
84 

b 

88 
72 

8^ 

26 
7 
84 
9i» 
12 
62 
20 

64 
96 

40 
3 
8 
5 
7 
70 
^0 
5C 
28 



0 
49 
74 
17 
73 
52 
50 
12 



C 
T 
B 
S 

8 
A 

T 
B 



99 74 43 



37 
31 
26 
23 
40 
95 
60 
23 



. s fllSSIBG 



6 
F 
A 

1-1 
ll9 

1.6 

1: 6 



1.4 

III 
3.6 

2.6 

l-J 

1.7 

4.1 

2.4 
2.5 

2.5 

312 
2.8 
1.6 
2.9 

I'J 

2.5 
.8 

U1 

i;i 

2,9 
3.1 
3.0 
2.2 



A 
C 
A 
D 

S 
C 

H 
R 
R 
R 
R 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 



R 

n 

R 

B 
H 
B 
B 

B 

B 
B 
B 

m 

B 

a 

8 
B 
R 
fl 

R 
H 



fl 
R 
H 
B 
R 
H 
R 



CR SCHCCI: CAEBBB BA6BS7 5CB0OI. 

1»FHYSICAI SCIEBCE ABD TECBBOLOGY 
2*1NTEBHA1I0BA1 BEIATICBS 6 POLITICAL SCIEBCE 
3»60£IBES5 4sXBCUSTBY SsPEBEOBBIBG VISOAL ABD FIBE ABTS 
6»BENTAL- PHISICAl C BICLCGICAt SCIENCES 7«iIBERAI ABTS 
BsENlEY IBD SSSEBTIAIS faDCNT KBOi 

£0 EXPECT: EEDCATIOBAI EXPECTATICB. 

C0«GDI1 BIGB SCBOCl PSaPIBISB HIGH SCHCCI 
2Y=G0 IC TEACE/TFCBNIC SCBCCl OB JORICfi COtlEGE 
4T«GC TC 4-YEAB OBIVEKSITY 7«DCBT KBCB 

f 

CAYS AES: BOHEEB OF FOII DAYS ABSENT. 
CTES TEST EESDLTS ABE BEPOBTEC IB FEfiCENTILE EABK. 
ACAD SC: ACACEHIC SEIP CCBC2PT. H»BIGB fl«BEE10B LsLCl 
BCHEBOFK: 4aAlL/BCS!r CF TBE TIRE 0=SOBETIRE -=SELEOB/MEVEB 
JOJ. E=P011TIH£(30*) B«BALPTIHE (20-30) P^PABTllHE (10-20) 8»BCNE 
ERjC flTY: BDHBEB OP EXTBACOBBICOIAB ACTIVITIES (1-5) . 

IIK¥ SCB: lIRE OP SCnCCl. «8^Tlrff OsKHT CHRl .sTTiSTTKV 



a 

0 
B 
E 

i 

0 
B 
K 

♦ 
♦ 

0 
♦ 
♦ 
0 
♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

0 

♦ 



♦ 
♦ 



♦ 





h 


L 




C 


I 




IT 

4 


if 




I 


I 




V 




J 


I 


s 


0 


T 


c 


8 


Y 


H 


F 


3 




F 


0 




R 


0 




fl 


2 




H 


2 




B 


0 


> 


H 


0 


0 


B 


4 




N 


0 




F 


1 




P 


3 




F 


3 




B 


3 






U 




t 


1 




p 


0 




B 


0 


• 


P 


1 


0 


P 


2 




P 


2 




R 


0 


mm 


H 


0 




• 

B 


\ 

4 


m 

A. 

T 


B 


2 


♦ 


B 


0 


0 


? 


0 




N 


1 




P 


0 


0 


F 


0 


♦ 


P 


* 


0 



p 

H 
B 

E 
F 
B 
P 



0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
1 



♦ 
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PLAgS AT A GLANCE 



FALL 84 

SECTION HO I XXXX 

NO. ENROLLED STUDENTS i 35 

NO. STUDENTS TAKING SURVEY i 35 



INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPING PREFERENCES 

ft 

ALONE XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX — »•♦»•»•»••♦•» 

WHOLE CLASS XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX »#»•»«••»#♦» 

nm SMALL CLASS XXXXXXXXXXXX)OOOO0OO0O0<X «••••»« 

HET SmLL CLASS XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX •«»«••»♦♦» 

XXX LIKE UNDECIDED ««• DISLIKE 



LIKE VERY MUCH 
LIKE SOME 
UNDECIDED 
DISLIKE SOME 
DISLIKE VERY MUCH 



LIKING OF MATHEhWTICS 



•••••«#•«•«•••••«»«•«#«•• 
••••«»••««•••«»•••••«•• 

» 



STUDENT ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



LISTEN TEACHER 
GO FIELD TRIPS 
DO RESEARCH ETC 
LISTEN STUDENT 
LISTEN SPEAKER 
CLASS DISCUSSION 
BUILD/DRAW THING 
DO PROBLEM/ANSWER 
TAKE TEST/QUIZ 
MAKE FILM/RECORD 
ACT THINGS OUT 
READ FOR FUN 
READ FOR INFO 
INTERVIEW PEOPLE 
DO PROJECT PLNED 
DO PROJECT I PLN 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx »*»»»•»» 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx »♦♦•# 

X)00<XXXXX— 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx «#«#•»«»#«♦#»»# 

«XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX —•«•«* ft « 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX »»•»* 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx #»»»»»##» 

xxxxxyxxxxxxxx »♦»»#»♦»»«•» 

XXXXXXXXXXX" -#«♦#♦»«•«»»«♦»♦»♦»» 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx #•«#«#»»»»•»# 

xxxxxxxxxxx •«••••»•#»«•«#»» 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx »•»»»»» 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx ♦♦♦»«♦»••#♦ 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx- — »»»••♦»»«»«» 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx #«#»#»»•#• 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx »«»♦*«**«# 
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XXX LIKE 



UNDECIDED 



DISLIKE 



student Sur/ey Results 

Nay^ 1984 School -At-A-€1ance 



FlWCnOlg CF SOWOLIIIS 
Social Pcvcloiwciit 

Instructton that helps students learn to get along with others, prepares 

students for social and civic responsibility, develops students' awareness 
and appreciation of our own and other cultures. 

Intellectual (Acad^lc) Developatent 

Instruction In basic skills In ■atheinatlcs, reading, and written and verbal 

comunlcatlon and In critical thinking and problea solving abilities. 

Personal Development 

Instruction that builds self-confidence, self-discipline, creativity, and 

the ability to think Independently. 

Vocational Developaent 

Instruction that prepares students for eeployiBent, developing the skills 
necessary for getting a job, developing an awareness about career choices 
and alternatives. 

Sope Sti^t Perceptions : 

(see survey questions 9U a 9i; note wording — 
students could only choose one) 



SCHOOL 
NE 



0 




0 26 40 66 BO 166 

PERCENT 



ONAL 



3 ACAPEMIC 
B VOCATION 




Students perceive the school as emphasizing nalnly the academic function; from 
the students' point of view, hoi^ver, they tend to spread the esiphasls around to 
the other goal areas, particularly the personal and vocational functions. 



ERIC 



Con gruency ; 

35% of the students place the most laportmce on the saae goal 
area they see the school as emphaaslzlng. To put ItlHe* 
opposite way, nearly 2/3 of the students would prefer a dif- 
ferent goal emphasis than the one they perceive. 
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SCHOOL 
NE 



10th GRADE 



nth 6RA0E 



0 






■1 



e 20 49 69 90 <( 




PCRCENTAfiC 



The trends. If any, are slight. EBphasIs on Personal De¥elop»ent Increases 
across grades (29* of 10th graders733* of Uth Sraders and 3BS of X2th graders) 
Mhlle enphasls on Social Defelopwent (16* In 10th grade, 17* In 11th grade. 111 
In 12th grade) and Vocational Development (31* In lOth grade, 26* In 11th 
grade, 25* In 12th grade) decreases. 

DO TlgSE PERCEPnOM CHMISES DEPOP Wmi SEXT 



SCHOOL 
ME 



MALE 



0 


i 


2 







0 26 40 60 80 100 




PERCENTAGE 



ERIC 



Boys place greater enphasls on vocational development than girls (33* of boys 
versus 22* of the girls) *<h11e girls place greater emphasis on Personal 
Development than boys (37* of girls versus 29* of boys). 

2 7:1 
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{Survey questions o, 7, ana b) 



ASflRE 



EXPECT 



PARENT 




29 4© 

PERCENTAGE 

QUIT 

2-YR. COLLEGE 
DON'T KN(W 



60 80 



100 



HIGHSCH(K)L 
4-YR. COLLEGE 



MAIM TREND: Half of the students would like to go to a 4 year college or 
university In contrast with only 22$ aspiring to attend a 2-year college. Their 
expectations, however, drop by about ten percent; 401 expect to go to unlversl^ 
and 30% expect to go to vocational school/junior college. Students perceive 
their parents* attitudes to be nore In line with students' aspirations than with 
students IfkpeCitatlons. 



ASPIRE 
EXPECT 



10th GRADE 
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il trend In aspirations Is toward more education (both 2 year and 4 
»ge) across grades while the trend In expectations Is toward less 
college and more two-year college. Nhiie the percentage of student 



The general 
year college 

four-year college and'more two-year college. Nhile the percentage of students 
aspiring to attend a four-year college Increases slightly across grades (from 
45i at loth grade to 53% at 12th grade), the percentage of students that expect 
to attend a four-year college decrease slightly (44* -it 10th grade to ZBffJl 
12th grade). The percentage of students expecting to attend a trade school or 
Junior college Increases substantially across grades (22% In 10th grade, 30% In 
llth grade, and 39% In 12th grade). 



MOTE ; According to district records, only 
f-Z*.2^-5}} jr*^"**^"' seniors go on to a j j -jft 



Page A 



CPA; AwgBS for Wiles and Fciles at Eich Brade Leyg) 



ti 
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Two slight tendencies are apparent: (1) Boys shoi* lower GPA averages than 
girls, and (2) GPA goes down In the 11th grade. 

DATS ABSEtlT; Averaqo for Wples and Ffilw «t Eacii farade 1 
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Several trends are noteworthy: (1) Boys are generally absent nore days than 
girls; (2) Absences Increase almost linearly from the 10th through the 12th 
grades (roughly 3 to 4 n»re days absent In each grade level); (3) The Increase 
In days absent over grade levels Is ©ore exaggerated for girls than boys (in 
fact, girls slightly surpass boys In the 12th grade). 
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USULTS 

Royal High School Ftculty Sarwy on Infof tlw Use {S/1/85) 

1. Your Oepartmtftt (or mpartment in Hhlch you teach the most corses }: 

Bus. 3; FA. 4; Math 9; D.£. 2; H.E. 2; Health 3; 5,S. 5; I.A. 4; S.C.l, 7; Enc, b; 
S,E. 1; 7 2 

2. Recent Interviews ii^fth some Royal facu1i;y memoers Indlcateo a wide rsnge of responses 
to the "At-A-Glance** forms. Iihich of the following best reflects what you did irith 
the Students- and Class-At-A-Glance forms? (Please cneck only I answer fpr each 
form. ) 



St4idents-At-A- 
Glance 



C lass- At- A- 

Glance 



I never received the form [4] 



I 4) 



I received the form, but never looked at It . . . C 13 . .11] 

I glanced over the form, but then put It away . . UOil ........ lit} 



I used the form or took the InforoAtlon Into 
account one i«y or another « , [23] 

None of the above 1] 



[20] 
[ 1] 



IF m USED UTHCR FDRN AT ALL, PUASE MSMEft THE QlCSTIOiS OH BOTH SIKS OF THE KXT 
(8L1C) PAGE. 

IF 1W PIP mi U5E limM FPRN, PHASE ARSItER 1HE REMAIIIIfi QUCSTIOIS OH BOTH SIDES OF 
THIS PAGE. 



Which of the following best Indicates your reasons for not using each 
check wly those that apply. ) 

Students-At-A- I 
Glance 



1 have year-long classes and I already 
knew enough about tiie students 6] 

I got the forms too late In pis semester . • • •[ 2] 

I d1dn*t trust the vaHdIty of the 
student responses • .[ S] 

The Information was too old to be useful [ 0] 

i didn't understand t^^ form . *[ 1] 

I felt the Infornatlon might bias my 
judgment of stu<^ents ............. .[10] 

Because teaching Is an art. Information of this 
sort Is not useful ....,[ 1] 

The form was a good Idea, but It 
didn't have the right Information 



. * . t ■ 



.CO]. 

Other (Please explain In space below for each fonn}[ S] . 



orm? (Pleise 



Glancf 



[ 6} 

I 2} 

i 11 
I 0] 
[ I] 

[ t'j 

E Oj 
t 4; 
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OVER 



4. Is there jinytn^ns tHat could De cnanged t^at uroyld mafce each form ^re useful xc you? 

Students-At-A'-Clance: Ves I ] No [ 3 
Class-At-A-Glance: Yes £ j Ho t 3 

IF 1ES TO EITHER FORM: 

4e. What modifications Muld you recofflmenc In terms of: 

StwdentS'-At-A*S1ancc j C1asi-At-A -Glance 

Deleting certalft Infomatlon? 



Adding nei^ Infonuatlon? 



^Ino existii 



Modifying existlfts Information? 



Changing the report, format? 



5. Regardless of whether or not you wouli use these forms under any conditions, *^at {If 
any} potential abuses are you concerned about? 



Students-At-A-Glance 



Class*At-A-&lance 



Other comnents, concerns, or recomir^endatlons? 
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THANK m VERY WICN FDR SHARING YDUR VICHS WITH US 



3 Mo* would you r»U your frtouency of uss of «ch form? (P1t*M clrclt Xht 
.ppropr1a« r.tms.) ^^^^ 

Ct..«..t.*.G1a.ce: 

Slud«nl8-At-A-C1ince: ^ ^ ^ * . 

Lov Hish 

Clasf-At-A-61«nct: 1 2 ' * * 

(6) (5) (12) («) 13) 

5. Mhich one of tl» followins be*t deicrlbet your uie of tfte forms? 

iZO} 1 focused Mitly on the Students-At-A-61ance fenn. 
[ 43 I focused mostly on t»» Class-At-A-Glance form. 
[ 63 1 focused on both forms about equally. 

6. Which sutenwnt best «»8crll>es *rt»n you Mde the nost^use of each fons? tChoose one 
response for each for«. } 

$tudents-At-A- Class-At-A- 
Clance QUntt 



7. 



I used it na1n!y at the 6ef Inning 
of this semester El? J tie J 

I used It »1nly later on in thl* semester . C 6] I 23 

I used it throughout this semester [8] . . C 3] 

Please check which of the pieces of InfonMtlon you have used from each report form. ^ 
(Please ctieck ALL that apply. ) 



Students-At'AHilance 

[ 93 Special eduution classification 
[203 Educational expecution 



[16] 
[173 
I23_ 
[183 

[ b: 

C 83 

[ 9_ 
[123 
[ 3 



Absenteeism 
CTBS test scores 
GPA 

Academic self oncept 

Nomework 

Job 

Extra curricular activities 
Liking of sctwol 
Bilingual COMS 



Class'At-A-Glance 

[1Z3 injiructlenal youplng preferences 
[143 Liking of subject 
[163 Activity preferences 



8. Please briefly indicate how you have used each form: 
Students-At-A-G', -ince 



Class-At-A-GTance 



OVER 




I7»; 



9, What TOdlflcaKons urould you necanffiena In tems of: 

DeletlPS certain Information? 



Acding ne* Information? 



Modifying existing Information? 



Changing the report format? 



10. What (if any) potential atoses a^e you concerned aoout with respect to the use of 
these forms? 



Students-At^A-Glance 



ClassrAt*A'"GUnce 



n* Other comments* concerns, or recommendations? 
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APPENDIX 0 



{Revised^ May 1985) 
Rcyal High School Student Survey 



The survey you are about to complete will uSk you questions about 
yourself and about your school. This is not a test. There are no right or 
wrong answers. The survey will give you an opportunity to express how you 
feel about what happens in your classes and around school. That Is why it 
is important to answer the questions as truthfully and as carefully as 
possible. 



DO NOT WtlTE ON THESE PAGES 

MARK YOUR ANSWERS ON THE ANSWER SHEET PROVIDED. You will notice that 
answers go from A tc E or from F to K. This does not matter. Simply 
choose the one answer that best fits your opinion for each question. l^RK 
ONLY ONE LETTER OK THE ANSWER SHEET FOR EACH QUESTIOW. For example, if you 
chose answer 6 for question number 5, you would mark the answer sheet like 
this: 

A B C 0 E 

I 5 0 0 0 0 0 

Or, if you chose answer J for question number 6, you would mark the answer 
sheet like this: 

F G H J K 
6 0 0 0 0 0 

Reiifimber, mark only one letter on the answer sheet for each question. If 
there are any words or questions you don't understand, please raise your 
hand and ask for help. 

00 NOT BEGIN UNTIL YOU RECEIVE MORE INSTRUCTIONS 

This question will be answered differently than the others. You will 
use the olue box at the top of the answer sheet. Read the list of Career 
Magnet Schools below. 

1. Physical Science and Technology 

2. International Relations & Political Science 
2. Business 

4. Industry 

5. Performing, Visual and Fine Arts 

6. Mental, Physical & Biological Sciences 

7. Liberal Arts 

8. Entry and Essentials 

9. Don't Know 

Now, using the last column of the blue tox (to the far right), nark the 
number or the answer sheet that matches your career magnet school. 

Starting with nunbcr 1 on the survey, the rest of the questions will 
o be answered in the white area of the answer sheet, kemembc-, do not mark 

ERJC on the survey sheet? themselves. Mark one answer for each question on the 
answer sheet. i »^9^^ 
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Questions About Yourself 

1. Sex: 

A. mle 

B. ^emsle 

2. Besides English, what ot^ier languages are spoken in your home: 

F. Wone 

G. Spanish 

H. Vietnamese 
J. Chinese 

K. Other 

3. Living situation: 

A. With t»o parents {includes stepparents) 

B. With one parent only (mother or father only) 

C. Guardian(s)/foster parents 

D. Alone or ♦dth friends 

E. Other 

4. About how many hours a week do you usually spend working on a job during the school year? 

F. None. 1 am not employed diring the school jear. 

G. About 10 hours or less 

H. About 15 - 20 hours 
J. About 20 - 30 hours 
K. ftore than 30 hours 

5. Mother's Education: 

A. Not a high school graduate 

B. High school graduate 

C. Some college 

J. College graduate 
K. Advanced degree 

6. Father's Education: 

F. Not a high school graduate 

G. High fchool graduate 

H. Some college 

0. College graduate 
K. Advanced degree 

7. How imny hours do you watch television each day? 

A. None 

B. About 1 hour 

C. About 2-3 hours 

D. About 4-5 hours 

E. More than 5 hours 

Choose the ONE answer that best conpletes each of the following sentences. 

8. If I could do anything I want, I would li/e tu: 

F. Quit school as soon as possible. 

G. Finish high school. 

H. Go to trade/tecnnical school or junior college. 
0. Go to a 4-year college or university. 

K. Don't knovv. 

DO MOT mil OH THIS PAGE 
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9. I think ny parents would like me to : 
A. Quit school as soon as possible. 



B. Finish high schools • 

C. Go to trade/technical school or jinior college. 

D. Go to a 4-year college or university. 

E. Don't know. 

10. Actually, I will probably : 

F. Quit school as soon as possible. 

G. Finish high school. 

H. Go to trade/technical school or junior college. 
J. Go to a 4-year college or iriwrsity. 

K. Don't know. 

11. Jn tf)e future, when you leave Royal High School, what do you plan on doing? 

A. Get a full-time job 

B. Continue education in college 

C. Join the armed services 

D. Other 
C. Nothing 

12. How comfortable do you feel about choosing a futire career goal at this point in yotr life? 

F. Very Uncomfortable 

G. IMcomfortable 

H. Neither Uncomfortable or Comfortable 
0. Comfortable 

K. Very Comfortable 

The following sentences describe some of the ways in which cople might think about thenselves. 

Read each of the following sentences carefully and nark the letter on the answer sheet that 
tells how much it is like you. 

Look at the following practice sentence and nark the letter on the ans\«r sheet that tells how 
much you agree or disagree with the sentence. 
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PRACTICE 


Strongly 
Agree 


Mildly 
Agree 


Not K'ildly 
Sure Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


I am good at art 


A. 


B. 


C. D. 


E. 


If you Choose "Strongly Agree," you're saying that you are very good at art. If you choose 
"Mild'iy Agree," you're saying that you are OK at art. If you choose "i'.ildl| Disagree." you're 
saying that you are not too good at art. U you choose "Strongly Disagree, you re saying that 
you are very poor at art. 




Strongly 
Agree 


Mildly 
Agree 


fiot Mildly 
Sure Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


13. rn popi'ar with kids my own age. 


A. 


b. 


C. D. 


I. 


14. Kids usually follow my ideas. 


F. 


G. 


H. J. 


k. 


15. Most people are better liked than I am. 


A. 


B. 


C. D 


E.. 


16. It is hard for me to rake friends. 


F. 


G. 


H. w» 


K. 


17, 1 naw no real friends. 


A. 


B. 


C. D. 


E. 


DO NOT mil 
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18. IV. not doing as well as I'd like to in school. 

19. 1 an a good reader. 

20. I'm proud of sdioolwork. 

21. I'm good at nath. 

22. I'm doing the best work that I can. 

23. 1 am able to do schoolwork at least as well as 
other students. 

24. grades are not good enough. 

25. I'm always making mistakes in my school\«ork. 

26. I am a good writer. 



Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


lit/ 1 

Sire 


t { ' 1 U fj 

Disagree 




c 

r • 




H 
n • 


w « 


K 


A. 


6. 


c. 


D. 


L. 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


L. 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


A. 


P. 


r 

L. 


1 , 




F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 



Questions About Your School Life 
How much do the following words describe most of the teachers at this school? 





Very 


Pretty 


Sore- 


Only A 


Not at 




Much 


^kich 


what 


Little Bit 


All - 


27. Friendly 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


28. Helpful 


F. 


U. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


29. Have high hopes for us 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


30. Talk to us 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


31. Let us talk to them 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


L. 


32. Care about us 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


33. Do a good job 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


How mucn do the following words describe how you feel 


about most of the students at this 




school/ 














Very 


Pretty 


Some- 


Only A 


Not at 




Much 


Much 


what 


Little Bit 


All 


34. Friendly 


F. 


, G. 


H. 


0. 


K. 


36. Helpful 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


L. . 


3w. Snart 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


37. Care about each other 


A. 


&. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


38. Competitive 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 
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Indicate whether or not you participate in the following activities at school, (Answer yes or 
no for each of the following). 

Yes No 

39. I participate in sports teams/drill team/ flags/cheer leading. A. b. 

40. I participate in student government/SIP site council/PTSA counsel. F, u. 

41. I participate in nusic/band/dranu/debate/other arts. A. b. 

42. I participate in honor society /school clubs. ^* 

Below is a list of things which may be problems at this school. How much do you think each is a 
problem at this school? 

Not a Minor f'iajor 





Problem 


Problen. 


Problem 


43. 


Student mlLbehavior (fighting, stealing, ^ngs, triancy, etc.) 


A. 


B. 


C. 


44. 


Poor courses or not enough different L',bjects offered 


F. 


G. 


H. 


45, 


Prejudice 


A. 


B. 


I. 


46. 


Drugs 


F. 


G. 


H. 


47. 


Alcohol 


A. 


B. 


C. 


48. 


Poor teachers or teaching 


F. 


G. 


H. 


49. 


School too large/classes overcrowded 


A. 


B. 


C. 


50. 


Teachers don't discipline students. 


F. 


G. 


H. 


51. 


Poor or not enough buildings, tjquipment, or naterials 


A. 


B. 


C. 


52. 


The principal and other people in the office who run the school 


F. 


G. 


H. 


53. 


Poor student attitu(tes (poor school spirit, don't want to learn) 


A. 


B. 


C. 


54. 


Too nany rules and regulations 


F, 


G. 


H. 


55. 


How the school Is organized (class schedules, not enough tins 




B. 


C. 




for lunch, passing periods, etc.) 


A. 



Issues and Problems: 

Read each one of the following sentences carefully and choose the letter that tells how Much you 
agree or disagree with what it says. OiOOSE ONLY QUI LEHER for each sentence. Please raise 
your hand if you have any questions. 

Strongly Mildly Not Mildly Strongly 
Agree Agree Sure Disagree Disagree 

56. What I'm learning in school is useful 

for what I will need to know NOW. F. G. H. 0. K. 

DO MOT WRITE ON THIS PAGE 
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Strongly 
Agree 
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57. What l*m learning in school will t)e 
useful for what I will need to know 

LATER in life. A. 

58. There are places at this school where 

I don't go because I'm afraid of other 
students. 

59. I do not have enough tire to do tny school 
work. A. 

6C. High school students should have job* 
experience as part of tf«ir school 
program. 

61. I4any students at this school don't 

care about learning. A. 

62. Average students don't get enough 
attention at this school. 

63. Sons of the things teachers want me to learn 
are just too hard. A. 

64. Too jmny students are allowed to 
graduate from this school without 

learning very much. f"- 

65. If I had ny choice, I would go to a 
different school. A. 

66. There are things I ^ent to learn 
about that this school doesn't 
teach. 

67. It's not safe to walk to and fron 

school alone, A. 

68. I have troiiJle reading the books and other 
materials in classes. ^. 

69. The grades or narks I get help me to learn 
better. A. 

70. I like school. 

71. The grades or marks I get in class have 
nothing to do with what I really know. A. 

72. I have to learn things without knowing why. F. 

73. Parents should have a say in what is 

taught at this school. A. 

74. It is easy for ms to get help from a 
counselor when planning ny school program. F. 

75. We are not given enough freedom in choosing 

our classes. A. 

76. If I have a personal problem, it would be 

easy for me to get help from a counselor. F, 

DO NOT WRITE ON THIS PAGE 
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Mildly 
A^-ee 



B. 

b. 

B. 

G. 
B. 
G. 
B. 

G. 

B. 

C. 

b. 
G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 
G. 

b. 

G. 
&. 
G. 



Not 
Sire 



C. 

H. 
C. 

H. 
C. 
H. 
C. 

H. 
C. 

H. 

C. 
H. 

C. 
H. 

C. 
h. 

C. 

H. 

C. 

H. 



Mi 1 aly 
Disagree 



D. 

J. 
D. 

J. 
b, 
J. 
D. 

J. 
D. 

J. 

D. 
J. 

D. 
J. 

D. 
0. 

D. 

J. 

D. 

0. 



Strongly 
uisag'ee 



L. 

k. 
t. 

K. 
E. 
K. 

t. 

K. 
E. 

K. 

E. 
K. 

L. 
K. 

E. 

E. 
K. 
E. 
K. 
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Strongly Mildly Not Mndly Stronc,ly 

Agree Agree Sire Disagree Uisacree 

77. If you don't want to go to college, this 

school doesn't think you're ^-ery iinportant. A. B. C. u. t. 

78. Students should have a say in what Is 
taught at this school. 

79. If I need help planning for a career, it 
would be easy for me to get help fra.i a u r n r 
counselor. A* ^' ^* ^' 

80. Services in the Career Guidance Center (CGC) 
are useful to re, ^ . G. H. J. K. 



F. G. H. J. K. 



Questions About Teaching, learning & Classro^n Work 

All schools teach pretty much the same things, but they nay think some things are 
more important than others. . . 

81. Which ONE of these does this school think is the most important thing for students? (Choose 

only one) ^ ^ ^ . 

A. Towork well with other people, become a better dtiaen, and so forth. 

B. To learn the basic skills in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other sii)jects 

C. To become a more self-confident, creative, self-disciplined and independent. 
0. To be prepared for a job or career. 

82. If you had to choose only the ONE most important thing for you, which would it be? (Choose 

only one) ^ . . r *u 

F. ISTwork well with other people, become a better citizen, and so forth. 

G. To learn the basic skills in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other subjects 

H. To become a more self-confident, creative, self -disciplined and independent. 
0, To be prepared for a job or career. 

In general, how do you like the following subjects? 







Like 
Very 

Much 


Like 
Somewhat 


Undecided 


Dislike 
Somewhat 


Di si ike 
Very Much 


83. 


English 


A. 


B. 


C. 


&. 


E. 


84. 


Hatheratics 


F. 


G. 


K. 


J. 


K. 


85. 


Social studies (history, geography, 
governmerit, etc.) 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


86. 


Science 


F. 


G. 


h. 


J. 




87. 


Computer Education 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


£. 


88. 


The Arts (art, crafts, r.iusic, drama, 
dance, creative writing, film- 
making, photography) 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


89. 


Foreign Language 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


L. 
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Like 

Very Like 
Much Scxnewfiat 



F. 
A. 



G. 



Undecidea 

h. 
C. 



Dislike 
Scmewhat 



Ui si ike 



J. 
0. 



90. Vocational /Career Education (shop, 
business education, hore econonics, 
etc.) 

91. Physical Education 

92. How nany hours of homework do you have each day? 

F. None 

G. About 1 hour 

H. About 2-3 hours 
J. About 4-5 hours 
K. ^tore than 5 hours 

93. In general, how often do you do your homework? 

A. All of the tire 

B. Most of the time 

C. SonBtimes 
0. SeldORi 

E. Never 

94. How often do your parents or other family menters help you with your school vork? 

F. All of the time 

G. Most of the time 

H. Only sometimes 
J. Seldom 

K. Never 

Listed below are four wavs students can work in a classroom. Choose the letter the answer 
sheet that tells how much you like or would like to ^icFTlF each way. es^n if you don t do so 
now. 



95. Alone by myself 

96. With the whole class 

97. With a small group of students, 
who know as much as I do 

98. With a small group of students, 
some who know less, sore who know 
as irajch, and some who know more 
than I do 



Like 
Very 

Much 

A. 
F. 

A. 



Like 

Somewhat 

6. 
G. 

b. 



Undecided 

C. 
H. 

C. 



Di si ike 
Somewhat 

D. 
J. 

D. 



Oi si ike 
Ver>' Much 

£. 

K. 

L. 



F. 



u. 



J. 



K. 
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Listed below are some things that you might do in a class . Choose the letter on the answer 
Sheet that tells how much vou like or would nke to do each thing, even if you don t ao u h. 
class. 





Like 
Very 
Much 


Like 

Somewhat 


1 in/iA ^\ Wort 


Di si ike 


Dislike 


99. Listen to the teacher 


A. 


6. 


c. 


u. 


£, 


100. Do research and write reports. 












101. Write stories, poems or essays 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


102 Listen to student reports 


A. 


6. 


C. 


D. 


i. 


ini Listen to soeakers who cone to class 


F. 


G. 


H. 


0. 


K. 


iHA Mauo rlA^^ discussions 


A. 


B. 


C. 


u. 


I, 


1Q5 Build or draw thlnas 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


106 Do oroblenis or write answers to 
questions 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


L. 


107. Work with conputers 


F. 


C. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


108. Give oral reports or speeches 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


109. Watcl. TV, films or video tapes 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


110. Take tests or quizzes 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


lU. Act things out 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


112. Read for fun or interest 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


n &AAd fnr infornatiiDn 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


114. Interview people 


A. 


B. 


C. 


U. 


E. 


115. Do projects or experirents that 
are already planned 


F. 


G. 


H. 


J. 


K. 


116. Do projects or experinents that I 
plan 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Question:. About the Learning Resource Center 


(LRC) 







117. Have you heard of the Learning Resoirce Center? 

F. yes 

G, no 



.1 
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118. If yes, how often have you gone with your classes to the Learning Resource Center? 

A. Never 

B. Only once or twice 

C. About once or twice a month 

D. About once or twice a «ek 
£. Almost every day 

119. How often have you gone to the Learning Resoirce Center by yourself? 

f . Never 

G. Only once or twice 

H. About once or twice a ixnth 
J. About once or twice a week 
K. Almost every day 

120. Do you think that most students know about the resources available In the Learning Resource 
Center? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

C. Not sure 



Questions About the Career Magnet School 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecitted Disagree Disa^^ee 

121. I understand what the Career Magnet 

School program is trying to do. F. G. H. J. K. 

122. I have been helped by the Career f-lagnet 

School program. A. B. C. U. I. 

123. I have participated in one or rore activities sponsorea b> my Career Magnet School. 

F. Yes 

G. No 
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£ECTION: 
aSACHIF: 



STOCBST S1CEI8T 



C1U9043 

0149341 
C743t>3& 
C84904d 
CS42771 
1Ctt9050 

1143177 
1244197 
13D92E6 
1449288 
1541828 
1649291 
1749069 
1S4$294 
1949295 
2049301 

21493C3 

2249306 

2349167 
2441395 

2549163 
2649309 
2749172 
2843336 
2949129 
3042520 

3142793 
3243650 
33<»3179 
3449323 
354S1C9 
J6414S1 
3744147 
3849262 
3S4S329 
4043530 



EA6L£X« LOIS J 
SAKIF. H&BI S 
ECTIIfi, JOYCE 
CAICIILL* THOBAS 
CABTES, HAIHES 
CliFK, LABBY F 
CCCK, CHESZX. 

CCCFES, JAflf L 

SIIABC B 
naiUS, LIBM 

I'cscaa, JGBN 

EAICB. TXBOIBI 
ESE5SCN. COBOTBI 
EVABS. SOBZB S 
FAFBEB, CAVZC B 
EflCRAB. SOEEBI 
FIBR, AABCB S 

EABBI5, COBIEY F. 
aaiES, CYBIBIA ^ 
KAFIAS, BABCLC £ 
lEilEe ANIBCBY £ 
RABCDS, SIABIEI 
Mr acvann sn/Twi 



FCEEITSON, SB2I1A 
r«C££- RICBABE E 
SABCIbS, JOAN N 

scr.iT. sabics J 

SIl^IfiHAN, ABTH03 
£liSCEB, EVEISB G 
STEBN. BBOCE E 
SICAFI. DCSBA 
IHCSESOU, SEHCI L 
iiAlKEB, VICKI S 
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STUDEIITS A' 



C £ 
J! D 



A SLA5CE 



G 

a 

A 

E 

12 

12 
12 

1i 
12 

12 

12 

12 

n 

12 
12 
12 
12 

ii 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

^l 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



S 
C 
H 
0 
0 
L 



6 
3 
3 
3 
4 
«> 
6 
6 

6 
6 
1 
2 
6 
7 

a 

4 

1 
1 

6 

4 
5 
3 
4 
5 
3 
2 
2 
6 

o 

S 

4 
5 
6 
1 

4 



E 
X 

F 
E 
C 
T 



4Y 
BS 
H5 
4Y 
2Y 
Y 
Y 
2Y 
HS 
? 



4Y 
4Y 
4Y 
2Y 
2Y 
2Y 
BS 
2Y 
4Y 

2Y 
2Y 
2Y 

4Y 
4Y 
2Y 
2T 

2Y 
4Y 

4Y 

as 

2? 
HS 
4f 
2Y 
2Y 

2Y 



D 
A 
Y 
S 

A 
B 

S 



27 

1? 



30 
45 
119 
27 
10 
15 
56 
31 

21 
25 



C 
'X 
h 

s 

B 
E 
A 
0 



35 
|2 

49 
SO 
68 



?l 

18 
11 
23 

13 

§5 
27 
7 

8 87 
37 
11 
31 
35 
10 

6 



41 

£3 
S€ 



35 62 
17 1 



61 
50 
83 



35 80 

46 23 

32 78 

30 16 
47 



8 
47 
^1 
42 
54 

s; 

63 
12 



c 

T 

E 
S 

1 
A 
N 

G 



"7 

84 
94 

12 
62 
20 



8 
35 
77 



30 
28 



0 
4S 
74 
17 
73 
52 
50 
12 



3 
S 

3 
A 
T 
B 



5 



14 

84 83 

54 3 

S7 0 

88 80 

72 68 



bI 63 

66 



95 
83 



4 

10 



64 64 

S6 99 

40 83 
3 



32 
§2 



70 60 
30 28 



3 
45 



99 74 43 



37 
31 
26 
23 
43 
95 
60 
23 
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D 


W 




G 




3 
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S 
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A 


c 


K 


D 


1. 1 


H 


♦ 




• 
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!• 9 


m 




ri 
m 
.« 




B 


0 


n 

H 




H 


♦ 


N 


2. 7 


H 




M 

H 


1« C 




c 


H 






♦ 


N 


1 • ^ 


ft 

H 


• 






S 


ft 

r 














n 




F 




ft 






J» t 


M 




N 






0 


F 


2.6 


H 










♦ 


F 




n 


♦ 




!• 7 


«i 

3 




F 


4« 1 


•1 
n 


♦ 


? 


2.4 








2.5 






B 


2 • !: 


n 


u 


12 


• 

2 


• 

ft 


♦ 


• 

?t 


^« 0 




♦ 


ti 

H 




n 




N 


2« 9 


?! 




« 


1 • 6 


^ 




N 


4* 1 


MM 

!! 




F 


4 • ^ 






F 


.3 






? 










2. 1 






F 


1.9 






3 


1.3 


9 


♦ 




2.9 


H 






3. 1 






r 






♦ 


H 


2 • z 






r 
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CS CCHCCl: CAFEEB HAGBET SCfiOCI. 

I'FBTfSICAL SCIESC2 ASD TECBSOLCGY 
2'INTE5JIAII0NA1 BEIATICBS 6 PCIITICAL SCIEKC2 
3»B0£ISESS 4aI!ICi:STHY S^PlBFOFaiNG VISUAL ASC FINE ABIS 
6»BSmAL. PHYSICAL C 3ICLCGICAL SCIENCES 7«IIE!3A1 AFIS 
'=! = EN1F1{ ISD ESSBSTIAIS 9»DCNT KNCB 

EC EXPECT: ECCCATICNAI EXPEC7AIIC N. 

;U=:CI1 EIGH SCBCCl HSaFIUISa HIGH SC3CCL 

^Y = GC 1C ISACE/TECliNIC SCECCl CB JOSICR COI.IEGE 

ri'^QC TC 4-YEAfi 0SI7ES3I1Y ?=DCNT RKCH 

CAYS A£3: ND!»FEH OF FOII DAI£ ABSENT. 
CTE£ TEST EcSOITS ABE EEPCRTSr IN FEHCEHTILE 
AC4I: 3C; ACaiFSIC SEIF CCSCIPT, H^HIGH ?! = 12riU?1 I=ICv? 
HC^.ESOFB: ♦«AIL/HCST C? THE TI-^E 0»SC?!E?I1E -=SEL:C?!/}JE VEF 
jr2: F-^F0ILII?!E{30*} H = HALPTI?!S (20-30) P=F A3T1IHE { 10-2C) N = NCV£ 
ACIIVITY: HUaBEE OP EXT jACDBBICULAP ACTIVITIES {1-5) . 

iCH: XIKc or SCBCCl. ♦»1IKE 0 = !JOT S7BE - = CISL:K£ 
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